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ENGLISH CONCERTS 
ARE CLIMAX OF 
FAIR MUSIC 


Two Events in Carnegie Hall 
Sponsored by British Council 
—New Works by Bax, Bliss 
and Vaughan Williams Heard 


Boult Is Conductor 





Solomon Is Soloist in Bliss 
Piano Concerto — Goossens 
Oboist in Brother’s Work— 
Composition by Piston In- 
cluded as Gesture to America 


WO concerts by the New York 

Philharmonic-Symphony under the 
auspices of the British Council on June 
9 and 10, transferred from the World’s 
Fair Hall of Music to Carnegie Hall, 
brought the World’s Fair curtailed 
music festival to a climax. Sir Adrian 
Boult conducted both concerts, and there 
were world premieres of three works, 
composed especially for this occasion 
and dedicated to “The Pe ple of the 
United States.” Most significant of 
these was the Piano Concerto by Ar- 
thur Bliss, played on June 10 with Sol- 
omon as soloist. Also heard on June 
10 was Vaughan Williams’s Five Vari- 
ants on ‘Dives and Lazarus’, an old 
English folk tune. On June 9, the new 
work was Arnold Bax’s Seventh Sym- 
phony. Also on this program, Leon 
Goossens, oboist, was soloist in the con- 
certo composed by his brother Eugene 
Tactfully and appropriately, 
Sir Adrian included an American work 
in the second program, Walter Piston’s 
Prelude and Fugue. -Otherwise the 
programs were a wise mixture of Brit- 
ish music and well-loved works from 
the standard repertoire, thus avoiding 
the “all-one-nationality” lists which 
often prove tiresome and work against 
the best interests of the specialized 
music presented. 

The program 
was: 


Goossens, 


for the first concert 


Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’....Smetana 
Symphony No. 7 in A Fiat........ Arnold Bax 
World premiere) 

Concerto for Oboe and orchestra 
Eugene Goossens 
Soloist, Leon Goossens 
‘The Afternoon of a Faun’............ Debussy 
Fantasy and Fugue in C Minor....Bach-Elgar 
One of the principal objects of the 
British council is “to make the life and 
thought of the British peoples more 
widely known abroad, and to promote a 
mutual interchange of knowledge and 
ideas with other peoples.” Sir Arnold 
Bax’s new symphony is, in some re- 
spects, an admirable means to that end 
It eschews, for the first movement at 
least, many of the misty, poetical effects 
to be found in his previous works, with 
the result that the first movement is 
the most likable of three. It has a mus- 
cularity, a power and a strength of 
expression that is dissipated for the 
most part in the more lyrical second 
and third portions of the work. In it 
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a clearer voice and 
the diffidence, the hesitance 
that has characterized much of his 
music. He builds, in the first move- 
ment, imposing climaxes with his brass 
choirs, which seem to chant, almost in 
the tones of Sibelius, and his themes 
are less choppy, more clear-cut than are 
those of the second and third move- 
ments. Sir Adrian conducted the work 
with a musicianly care as well as patri- 
otic fellow-feeling. 

Mr. Goossens, a superb soloist, re- 
ceived abundant applause for his per- 
formance of the concerto bv Eugene 
Goossens, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony and the oboist’s brother. 
The composition, grateful to the instru- 
ment, required nonetheless, all the vir- 


with 


he speaks 
without 


tuosity at his command. Sir Adrian 
gave a stirring performance of the 
Smetana Overture and the audience 


(Continued on page 4) 


Wide World 

Three of the Notable Musicians Visiting Here 

for the Concerts of English Music for the 

Fair: From the Left, Arthur Bliss, Composer; 

Sir Adrian Boult, Conductor; Leon Goossens, 
Oboist 


Left, Solomon, Piano Soloist in Bliss's Concerto 


RAVINIA FESTIVAL 
CONDUCTORS LISTED 


Boult, Golschmann and Rodzin- 
ski Each to Lead for Two 
Weeks—$35,000 Is Donated 


Cuicaco, June 10. — Ravinia Park 
concerts will again draw thousands to 
hear “symphonies under the stars” in 
the North Shore woodland pavillion 
when three noted conductors, Sir 
Adrian Boult, Vladimir Golschmann 
and Artur Rodzinski, each taking the 
baton for two weeks, will lead the Chi- 
cago Symphony in a six-weeks’ pro- 
gram, opening on June 29 and continu- 
ing through Aug. 6, with concerts on 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, and Sunday afternoons. Soloists 
and special performances will be an- 
nounced later by the Ravinia Festival 
Association. 

Again this year and for the fourth 
season Mrs. Louis Eckstein is donating 
the use of Ravinia Park for the festival. 
The “Ravinia Drive” began the week 
of May 22 with a luncheon at which 
the sale of coupon books, upon which 
the project principally depends for sup- 
port, was launched. Howell W. Mur- 
phy, guaranty fund chairman, an- 


nounced that $35,000 had been raised 
toward the $40,000 goal by private sub- 
scription. 





NORTH SHORE MUSIC 
FESTIVAL HEARD 
IN EVANSTON 


Four Concerts Held in Dyche 
Stadium Enlist Chicago Sym- 
phony, Festival Chorus and 
Northwestern Choir 





Stock and Lange Lead 





Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’, 
Wolf-Ferrari’s ‘The New Life’, 
Beethoven Ninth and Wagner 
Excerpts Are Highlights, with 
Noted Soloists 


EVANSTON, June 1. 


XERTING attraction by noted solo- 
ists, the appearance of the Chicago 
Symphony, and the scheduling of sev- 
eral works rarely heard locally, the 
North Shore Music Festival began its 
four performances in suburban Evan- 
ston on the evening of May 16. 
Preliminary publicity had bred a cur- 
iosity as to what the structure housing 
the festival would look like. This year 
it was not Patten Gymnasium but a 
section of Dyche Stadium, where North- 
western University athletic events are 
held, converted into a temporary the- 
atre. The audience sat in chairs in the 
grandstand, while an immense platform 
bore the orchestra and the banked 
chorus. Over all stretched a neat, tight 
canvas tent, supported very frequently 
by sturdy poles and lashed together with 
ropes. The stage was decorated at the 
back by large, brightly painted flowers 
and there were several huge flower 
lamps scattered through the orchestra, 
dispensing a discreet light from their 
monstrous blooms 


Soloists Divide Honors 


Musically the evening went very well. 
The entire program was given over to 
a performance of Bach’s ‘Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew’ with Frederick 
Stock conducting and Rosa Tentoni, 
Elizabeth Wysor, Frederick Jagel, 
Friedrich Schorr and Mark Love as 
soloists. Dr. Stock was perhaps the 
principal figure, but the honors among 
the soloists were about equally divided. 

Miss Tentoni made an immediate im- 
pression with the fresh beauty of her 
voice and her ease in its display. Miss 
Wysor was admired for the smoothness 
of her vocal equipment and the serenity 
of her delivery. The taxing role of the 
narrator was in the hands of Mr. Jagel, 
who was equal to its difficulties and 
its demands for expressiveness. Mr. 
Schorr, whose appearances here are 
regrettably few, sang the part of Jesus 
richly, and Mr. Love, the other spokes- 
man and bass soloist, was very impres- 
sive. 

The festival chorus of 500 made its 
entrances with precision and achieved 
a smooth blending of its numerous 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Polish Ballet Opens 


Olga Slawska in 
‘Country Wedding’ 








Mieczyslaw Méierze- 
jewski, Conductor 


Jerzy Bojanowski, 
Principal Conductor 


Opening a twelve day season in the 
World’s Fair Hall of Music, the Polish 


Ballet made its American debut on 
June 6 under the patronage of Count 
Jerzy Potocki, Polish Ambassador, 


before a large, distinguished and en- 
thusiastic audience. In three ballets, 
the company, with Leon Wojzikowski 
as ballet master, revealed itself as young, 
energetic, spirited and handsome. More 
training in precision and technique is 
needed, but long strides have already 
been made in the matters of choreog- 
raphy, staging and costuming. 
Particularly notable were the: second 
two ballets which have a nationalistic 
flavor. The company is not yet pre- 
pared to compete in the classical field 
as represented by the first work on the 
program, Chopin’s E Minor Concerto 
with choreography by Bronislawa Ni- 
jinska (sister of the famous Nijinski 
and founder of the Polish Ballet in 
1937). Her treatment of the passages 
for solo piano and the orchestral tuttis 
had sublety of pattern and rhythm in 
several sections, but there were dull 
stretches. The ensemble and occasion- 
ally the principals, seemed earth-bound 
and not too secure on points. There was 
some accomplished dancing by Olga 
Slawska, but both she and Zbigniew 
Kilinski were more at home in the 
ballets which followed. Nina Juszkiewicz 
was the third principal. The orchestra 
was conducted by Mieczyslaw Mierze 
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Scenes from Two of the 
Ballets Given on Open- 
ing Night. Above, ‘Coun- 
try Wedding’. 
Miszezyk, Wojcikowska 
and Kilinski in ‘Harnasie’ 


Below, 


Leon Wojzikowski, 
Ballet Master 


jewski and Seweryn Turel gave a 
masterly account of the piano portion 
of the work. 

Splendid savagery, almost always 
realized, characterized ‘Harnasie’, the 
ballet with music by Karol Szymanowski 
which had been heard in New York as 
an orchestral suite. The story is based 
on a legend of the Tatras Mountains, 
and Jan Cieplinski has made colorful 
choreography of the village wedding 
ceremonies which are interrupted by 
Harnas, the brigand, who carries away 
the all-too-willing bride, the latter 
danced by the vivacious and delightful 
Zofia Wojcikowska, daughter of the 
ballet master. Kilinski as Harnas was 
an effective’ and dashing brigand, and 
Stanislas Miszezyk was the bridegroom 
The brilliant, folk-inspired costumes 
were by Zofia Stryjenska. Szymanow 
ski’s coruscating score, abounding in 
dynamic rhythms and strong national 
feeling, was ably conducted by Jerzy 
Bojanowski, and vocal were 
Allan Adair and Donald Rogers, with 
members of the Schola Cantorum 
Chorus assisting. 

‘Country Wedding’, the third ballet, 
provided unalloyed delight in its folk 
dance material, arranged to music by 
Karol Kurpinsli and with choreography 
by Piotr Zajlich, costumes by Michael 
Zedziora and decors by Marian Wal- 
entynowicz. A succession of dances is 
strung together on the wedding cele- 


soloists 


bration theme. The polished contribu- 
tion of Wojzikowski as the bridegroom 
added much to this work, and there 
was also brilliant dancing by Mlles. 
Slawska and Wojcikowska. Mr. Bojan- 
owski again conducted. 

Subsequent programs brought changes 
of bill, including several new works, 
which will be reviewed in the next issue. 


F. Q. E. 





Two British Concerts 
(Continued from page 3) 
tendered him its warmest reception; 
much of the applause was waved on by 
the British conductor to the men of 
the Philharmonic, who played the new 
and difficult Bax score, as well as the 
more familiar works upon the program, 
excellently. W. P. 
The program for June 10 included: 


Overture to ‘Der Freischitz’............ Weber 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
Arthur Bliss 
Solomon, soloist 
(World premiere) 
Prelude and Fugue.......... .. Walter Piston 
Five Variants on ‘Dives and Lazarus’ 
Vaughan Williams 
(World premiere) 


‘Daphnis and Chloe’, Second Suite. ......Ravel 


That Mr. Bliss’s concerto is one of 
the most important works in this form 
composed since the turn of the century 
may easily be contended. It is com- 
posed “as a real concerto, with the solo 
pianist very noticeably the chief pro- 
tagonist” and the solo portion is very 
difficult, indeed, comprising most of the 
technical puzzles yet to be set in front 
of a keyboard artist. Its first and third 
movements pulse with force and vital- 
ity, and though the first particularly 
seems a bit disjointed in structure, there 
are breath-taking effects, both of thought 
and orchestration, well prepared and 
logically worked out. The piano is 
chiefly a percussive instrument in these 
two movements, storming and flashing 
through dazzling passages, asserting it- 
self proudly. The second movement, 
Adagietto, draws a dream on a large 
scale, and provides opportunity for more 
lyrical expression from both orchestra 
and soloist. Perhaps the composer’s 
tendency to break into an unexpected 
waltz here and there is reminiscent of 
Tchaikovsky, and, indeed, the work 
seems to stem more from the grander 
Russian conceptions than any others. 

That Solomon (who hides his last 
name in obscurity) fully lived up to the 
requirements set him cannot be claimed 
with entire justice, althoueh for the 
most part he was completely in com- 
mand, and revealed a technical power 
high above any average. It would be 
interesting to hear him in music of more 
familiar stamp, where extreme bravura 
is less in demand and poetic qualities 
are in the ascendency. However, in the 
main it was a distinguished perform- 
ance, and both he and Sir Adrian, to- 
gether with the composer, received a 
genuine ovation from the large audience. 

Vaughan Williams has once again set 
to work the magic modal touch, so 
transcendent in his variations on the 
Tallis theme, on the old English folk 
song, so lucid, so charming in itself 
The variants never go far from the tune, 
but enhance it and ennoble it in shifting 
moods. The composer has a special gift 
for string writing, a gift once again re- 
vealed in this ravishing piece. It was 
all the more appreciated after the pro- 
found writings of Mr. Piston, who has 
an idea and sets it forth in masterly 
stvle, but with some aridity of mood 
His score is provocative, if not evoca- 
tive, and would bear further hearing in 
winter programs. The composer was 
present to take a bow. 

Sir Adrian was at the top of his form 


in all this music, as well as the more 
familiar works. The Philharmonic 
played with life and fire and luscious- 
ness of tone under his baton, so that 
all of the elements fused into a concert 
of absorbing interest. F. Q. E. 


ROBIN HOOD DELL 
PLANS SCHEDULED 


Opera, Ballet and Concert Pro- 
grams Listed — Conductors 
and Soloists Announced 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—With Eu- 
gene Ormandy, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, as honorary music 
director and leader of the first concert 
on June 22, and an imposing array of 
other conductors, soloists, and attrac- 
tions, Philadelphia’s 1939 series of out- 
door concerts, operas, and ballets in 
Robin Hood Dell promises to be one 
of the best since the sylvan auditorium 
in Fairmount Park was opened in 1930. 

The first real steps taken to insure 
a Dell season this year enlisted Samuel 
R. Rosenbaum, prominent local at- 
torney and patron of music, and several 
other public spirited citizens who in 
turn organized a “Committee of Four 
Hundred Friends of Robin Hood Dell” 
for the purpose of raising a sustaining 
fund, which with anticipated sales of 
subscriptions and gate-receipts should 
carry the projected eight weeks of con- 
certs and insure the musicians a sub- 
stantial minimum salary. The Dell or 
chestra, to number some ninety instru- 
mentalists, will consist largely of pres 
ent members of the Philadelohia Or- 
chestra, most of the remainder being 
former members of the city’s premier 
symphonic ensemble. The musicians 
have been engaged and given contracts 
and under conditions of employment this 
year will have no direct voice in man- 
agement or policy, although they will 
have aé representative on the Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts Committee in 
charge of the series, with William K. 
Huff, executive director of the Philadel 
phia Forum, as general manager, Mr. 
Huff resuming a post he held in 1935 
and 1936. 





Roster of Conductors 


In addition to Mr. Ormandy, conduc 
tors will include: Massimo Freccia, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Efrem Kurtz, Andre 
Kostelanetz, Sir Ernest Macmillan, 
Hans Wilhelm Steinberg, Alexander 
Hilsberg and Georg Sebastian, former 
director-general of music for the Soviet 
Union. 

Three operas are to be given, ‘Aida’, 
‘Carmen’ and ‘La Bohéme’, and will be 
conducted by Alexander Smallens, who 
is also scheduled to lead a number of 
concert programs. Ballet programs so 
far announced will engage the Philadel 
phia Ballet and the Mary Binney Mont 
gomery Dancers, with Henri Elkan as 
conductor for both organizations. 

Soloists engaged include: Lily Pons, 
Beal Hober, Frieda Hempel, Rosa ‘Ten 
toni, sopranos; Armand Tokatyan and 
Jan Peerce, tenors; Friedrich Schorr, 
baritone; Josef Hofmann, Henry Har 
ris, Hortense Monath, Julius Katchen. 
pianists; Jascha Heifetz, Ossy Renardy, 
Iso Briselli, Joseph Knitzer, violinists. 
Casts of the opera will include Bruna 
Castagna, Rosa Tentoni, Armand To- 
katyan, and others. 

This season, as last, there will be 
five performances weekly with the Dell 
“dark” on Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings except in case of postponed events 

Wituram E. Smita 
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FLORENTINE FESTIVAL PRODUCES FRAZZIS “RE LEAR’ 





Opera Had to Wait Ten Years 
for Performance—Lear’s Dra- 
matic Conflict Deeply Felt and 
Expressed in Fervent and Ap- 
propriate Music 


By Guwo M. Gatt1 
FLORENCE, June 1. 


HE opera seasons at the principal 

Italian theatres were still in full 

swing when the Florentine mus- 
ical festival got underway as the widely 
and favorably established “Maggio 
Musicale Fiorentino”, by which it has 
been known five successive times. 

The “Maggio” was the idea of Carlo 
Delcroix in 1933. Since then it has gone 
on developing and improving, at the 
same time remaining faithful, as _ re- 
gards make-up of program, to the aims 
laid down by the organizers of the first 
“Maggio”. The celebration, which has 
won the eager and appreciative response 
of a large and loyal public, became an 
annual phenomenon in 1937, when 
Mario LaBroca was summoned to di- 
rect it. Ordinarily it begins in the last 
days of April and extends to the first 
week of June. It includes opera per- 
formances at the Teatro Comunale and 
the Teatro della Pergola, orchestral con- 
certs, chamber music programs, and 
out-door performances of both operatic 
works and dramatic works with inci- 
dental music. In this connection, it is 
worth recalling that the series of such 
dramatic spectacles—which in a sense 
constitute the most characteristic clou 
of the festival—was launched in 1933 
with Max Reinhardt’s production of 
Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream’ in the Boboli Gardens and the 
performance of the fifteenth century 
sacred play, ‘La Rappresentazione di 


Santa Uliva’, which was staged by 
Jacques Copeau in the magnificent 
Santa Croce cloisters. Subsequently 


there have been presentations of the 
tragedy ‘Savonarola’ in the Piazza della 
Signoria and of ‘As You Like It’ at 
Boboli (both staged by Copeau), of 
Monteverdi’s music drama ‘L’Incorona- 
zitione di Poppea’ (at Boboli), and of 
Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ and Wagner’s ‘Die 
Walkiire’, both held in the famous gar- 
dens. 


Two Novelties to Be Given 


For this season two novelties have 
been announced—the ‘Aminta’ of Tor- 
quato Tasso, with Gluck’s music, to be 
staged in the Prato Verde della Meri- 
diana, and the sixteenth century comedy, 
‘La Strega’, of Anton Francesco Graz- 
zini, dubbed Il Lasca, which will be 
mounted in the small but adequately 
commodious Piazzo Peruzzi, a few 
steps from the Piazza Santa Croce. 

Another regular feature of the “Mag- 
gia Musicale Fiorentino” is the inclu- 
sion of an opera by Verdi in the calen- 
dar of events. This almost always opens 
the festivities. Still another year-to- 
year feature is an absolutely new opera 
by an Italian composer. Thus, in 1935 
we had Pizzetti’s ‘Orseolo’, in 1937 
Casella’s ‘Il deserto tentato’, and in 1938 
Malipiero’s ‘Antonio e Cleopatra’, and 
this year we have Vito Frazzi’s ‘Re 
Lear’ (‘King Lear’), with which we 
shall now occupy ourselves. 

Vito Frazzi is a name little known to 
the Italian public and we believe totally 
unknown to the American reader. Still, 
this composer of fifty deserves high 





Vito Frazzi 


esteem and consideration for his con- 
tributions to symphonic and_ choral 
music, Instructor in composition at the 
Music Conservatory of Florence, he is 
a serious and modest artist with a clear 
conception of artistic objectives. His 
works show conspicuous personality, 
secure style, and a tendency to direct 
all his efforts towards a definite goal. 
The same conscientiousness which he 
gives to his teaching (of his pupils we 
might mention Luigi Dallapiccola, who 
already occupies an important place 
among the younger European compos- 
ers) he applies to composing a kind of 
music that is neither brilliant nor 
showy, but substantial and filled with 
vitality. Though he cannot be classified 
with the composers of the advance 
guard, he is definitely a la page regard- 
ing modern technic, which he has mas- 
tered in lordly fashion without surrend- 
ing to its influence excessively. 
Result of Six Years’ Labors 

He worked at ‘Re Lear’ for six years, 
from 1922 to 1928, and then patiently 
waited ten years more for a perform- 
ance. Giovanni Papini supplied the 
libretto, basing it, naturally, on Shake- 
speare. The abridgement of text was no 
easy matter. Think of Verdi, who in 
1853 wanted to do an opera on this sub 
ject, and gave it up after considerable 
work on it. The letters to Antonio 
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Somma, who had prepared the libretto, 
show this. His precise reason for 
abandoning the project is not known, 
but we may suppose that the Master was 
fully aware of the difficulties involved in 
the double plot, which cannot be sim- 
plified—that is concentrated around the 
single figure of Lear—without stripping 
it of many essential elements in the life 
of this pivotal character. Curiously 
enough, while Verdi retained and fully 
valued the character Cordelia, the com- 
poser of the present ‘Re Lear’ has 
totally discarded her, leaving no trace 
except a voice coming from the beyond 
in the last scene, that is after Cordelia 
is dead. 

The opera opens with the partition of 
the kingdom an accomplished fact and 
with King Lear already at loggerheads 
with one of his worthless daughters 
The second act repeats the situation 
with the second daughter and ends 
with the famous storm scene. The de- 
nouement comes in the last act, with 
the intervention of the chorus and the 
several deaths. Of the three acts the 
second seemed best, though the first 
boasts some pretty fine pages. On the 
whole, Lear’s dramatic conflict is deeply 
felt and expressed in musical accents of 
fervor and appropriateness. But the 
story as it stands in the libretto lacks 
clarity for the spectator unacquainted 
with Shakespeare’s text, and in spite of 
dramatic drive falls short in variety and 
conviction. In adopting his idiom th 
composer avoided sonorous impetus and 
grandiloquence of speech, clinging, 
rather, to a sufficiently plastic melodic 
recitative which occasionally 
into “arioso” (Verdi conceived and ap 
plied this in his last operas). But it 
is in the orchestral writing—sensitive, 
mobile, ductile, in a word, dramatic— 
that Frazzi expresses himself most fully 
An outstanding example is the episode 
of the storm, which combines a realistic 
and at the same time stylized depiction 
of the physical phenomenon, a sort of 
external projection of the anguished 
drama seething within the King 
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Scenery Shrewdly Modernized 


The performances at the “Maggio” 
follow an exemplary tradition, and that 
of ‘Re Lear’ was no exception. Guido 
Salvini’s scenic investiture was shrewd- 
ly modernized, with sets and costumes 
designed by the painter C. E. Oppo 
The musical execution under the direc- 


Barsotti 


One of C. E. Oppo's Settings for Frazzi's ‘Re Lear’ 





Ravel's ‘L’Infant et les Sorti- 
leges’ Given for First Time in 
Italy, with Sixteenth Century 
Vecchi’s “Magrigal Opera” 
‘Amfiparnaso’ 


tion of Vittorio Gui deserves praise, and 
the singers made a brilliant group—the 
baritone Francesco Valentino (title 
role), the soprano Stella Roman (Gon- 
eril), the mezzo-soprano Cloe Elmo 
(Regan), and the three tenors Giuseppe 
Nessi (Fool), Giovanni Voyer (Ed- 
gar), and Antonio Melandri (Edmund). 

The Verdian choice this year fell on 
the highly popular ‘Trovatore’. Par- 
ticular pains were taken to prepare a 


brilliant performance. With it the 
‘Maggio” opened on April 27, in the 


presence of His Majesty the King of 
Italy and Her Highness the Princess 
Maria of Piedmont, whose distinguished 
patronage this Florentine institution 
boasts. We don’t believe it possible to 
gather together a finer ensemble of 
artists among singers with a high Ital- 
an and international reputation than 
hose who participated in the perform- 
namely, the tenor Giacomo Lauri- 
(Manrico), the soprano Maria 
Caniglia (Leonora), the mezzo-soprano 
Ebe Stignani (Azucena), the baritone 
Armando Borgioli (Conte di Luna), 
and the basso Tancredi Pasero (Fer- 
Maestro Gui’s vigorous inter- 
pretation was free of conventionalism, 
the Verdi opera once again im- 
pressed us with its many excellences, 
and paradoxically, even with its defects, 
which no less than its virtues, manifest 
inventive dramatic power at every turn. 
Especial praise must go to the choral 
execution, prepared by Andrea Moro- 
sini, and no less to the settings con- 
ceived by Primo Conti—not all success- 
ful or appropriate to the musical atmos- 
phere, but all interesting for their pic- 
torial values and for their attempt to 
apply a modern approach to this nine- 
teenth century opera. In this connection, 
we might point out that the whole busi- 
ness of overhauling the mise-en-scene 
has been and continues to be one of the 
important operatic undertakings—and 
not the least—of the “Maggio Musicale 
Fiorentino”. 
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Ravel and Vecchi Bracketed 


One of the most successful produc- 
tions of this festival has been the double 
bill of Maurice Ravel’s ‘L’Enfant et les 
Sortileges’ and the ‘Amfiparnaso’ of 
Orazio Vecchi. The coupling of these 
two works of musical genius on the 
same evening (the one highly modern 
and thoroughly permeated with a latter- 
day exquisiteness of touch and feeling; 
the other composed almost three and a 
half centuries ago on the threshold of 
nusic drama, its roots still embedded in 
sixteenth century madrigalism, and yet 
vibrant with a human interest calculated 
to stir and absorb the ordinary public) 
was warmly received by listeners who 
flocked to the little nineteenth century 
Real Teatro della Pergola. 

L’Enfant et les Sortileges’, per- 
formed for the first time in Italy, is 
irenched with the loftiest poetry and is 
perhaps the work in which the imagina- 
tion of the Basque composer best mani- 
itself in lyric expression and in 
which his dual quality of sensitive 
artist and impeccable craftsman reaches 
its highest point of equilibrium. In 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Vecchi’s ‘L’Amfiparnaso’ R 


(Continued from page 5) 

‘L’Enfant et les Sortileges’ the timor- 
ous humanity of the boy—the only hu- 
manity invariably expressed without 
emphasis—touched the heart of the in- 
tellectual “horloger suisse” (as Stravin- 
sky dubbed his eminent French col- 
league) and produced that wondrous 
page which closes this féerie. The op- 
era abounds in exquisite passages, pas- 
sages of unimpeachable taste and a for- 
mal perfection truly miraculous. As 
examples we might cite from a long list 
the dance of the tea-kettle, the Princess’s 
aria, the pastoral sequences, the scene of 
the arithmetic teacher, the love duet of 
the cats. But it is the final pages that 
transport us to the highest plane of all, 
where feeling is transfigured through 
artistic expression and matter and meth- 
od no longer exist, that is, are no longer 
perceived by us as such. 


Obstacles of Presentation Surmounted 


The obstacle of scenic investiture, 
which caused many previous attempts to 
fall through and accounts for infrequent 
performances of this opera, was sur- 
mounted with sufficient brilliance in this 
Florentine presentation, thanks largely 
to the metteur-en-scene, Guido Salvini, 
and Aldo Calvo (scenery and _ cos- 
tumes). Only in the dances of the sec- 
ond act was a discordant note of melo- 
dramatic choreography injected into the 
general stylistic frame. As for the 
musical execution, unqualified praise is 
due the work of the young conductor 
Fernando Previtali and of his collabor- 
ators on the stage, who comprised 
Marie Branéze (L’Enfant), Andrée 
Bernadet, Jeannine Micheau, Germaine 
Cernay, Simone Blin, Odette Lebon, 
Paul Maquaire, Roland Laignez, and 
Jacques Scellier, all from Paris, the op- 
era being sung in French. The regular 
chorus of the Teatro Comunale, trained 
under Andrea Morosini, also acquitted 
itself with distinction. 

‘L’Amfiparnaso’ was called a ‘Comedia 
harmonica’ by its Modenese composer, 
Orazio Vecchi, who lived in the second 
half of the sixteenth century. It consists 
of a Prologue and three acts, divided into 
thirteen scenes. The principal action re- 
volves about the love of Lucio for Isabella, 
who is also courted by Captain Cardon, 
the traditional Spanish fanfaron of the 
sixteenth century theatre. Around this 
triangle certain episodes and _ subsdiairy 
plots develop concurrently. There is, for 
instance, Lelio’s love for Nisia, besides that 
of the aged Pantalone, Isabella’s father, 
for the courtezan Ortensia, who keeps 
taunting him. There are lesser figures, too, 
all lively and picturesque, like the four 
servants Pedrolino, Francatrippa, Zanni, 
and Frulla, and the Jews to whom Fran- 
catrippe goes for a loan. The dialogue of 
these characters is highly typical, especially 
that of the servants and the stock figures, 
who chatter a fantastic dialect cleverly 
confected by the author. Vecchi entitled 
his work ‘Amfiparnaso’, that is “Double 
Parnassus”, because it combines comedy 
and music, a device that was certainly a 
novelty in 1597, the year of its composi- 
tion. 


Intended for Concert Performance 


However, it was not the composer’s in- 
tention to destine the opera for stage pres- 
entation, but to restrict it to concert per- 
formance. Hence the habit of calling the 
‘Amfiparnaso’ a “madrigal opera”. But the 
classification is misleading. The work is 
not a sequence of madrigals, but an en- 
semble of dramatic scenes, composed, to 
be sure, in polyphonic style—scenes, how- 
ever, in which Vecchi availed himself—as 
has been shown—of all the vocal forms 
then in currency, from the villanelle to the 
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Giorgia Venturini's 


“song”, from the madrigal to the motet. 
This subordination of form to dramatic 
necessity characterizes, as it constitutes the 
importance of, this curious work of genius 
which the “Maggio Musical Fiorentino” 
for the second time has staged for the 
pleasure of the public. The setting of the 
‘Amfiparnaso’—the work of the director 
Giorgio Venturini and the painter Gino 
Severini—discloses a public square in a 
small town, There a troupe of strolling play- 
ers have set up a treteau upon which the 
actors mimic what a chorus grouped along 
a flight of steps to the left of the spectators 
are singing. The chorus participates to 
some extent in the action. When two or 
more actors are carrying on a “conversa- 
tion’, the chorus divides itself accordingly, 
and individual vocal contrast thus becomes 
group contrast. The synchronization of 
gestures, lip movements of the mute actors, 
and choral execution is perfect and the 
effect of variety, vivacity, and dramatic in- 
terest excellent. Moreover, the choreo- 
graphic episodes, enacted as intermezzi, 
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Paris Hears New 


‘Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher’ Given 
as Part of Joan of Arc Cele- 
bration—Hailed as Most Not- 
able Achievement 


By EpMUND PENDLETON 


PARIS, May 26. 

URING the Joan of Arc celebra- 

tions which were carried out 

with particular fervor and sig- 

nificance this year, an Oratorio Drama- 

tique ‘Jeanne d’Arc au Biicher’, poem 

by Paul Claudel, music by Arthur 

Honegger, was presented by the Muni- 

cipal Theatre of Orléans. Immediately 

hailed as a masterpiece, this work is 

undoubtedly Honegger’s most notable 

achievement since his renowned ‘King 
David’. 

The subject seems to have been pecu- 
liarly well adapted to Honegger’s muse. 
There is a mixture of naive medieval 
imagery, buffoonery, folklore, tragedy 
and mysticism which has given the com- 
poser a vast horizon. Honegger has 
taken advantage of the wealth of ma- 


terial at his disposal; his musical 
palette, enriched by every nuance of 
sound, furnished whatever colors he 


needed, ranging from rhythmic declam- 
ation and off-stage singing to orchestral 
and choral tutti. His language is of 
today, but being quite free from passing 
musical fashions, he does not hesitate 
to use lyricism, harmonic clarity, sonor- 


Foto Barsert 


Set for 'L'Amfiparnaso’, the Sixteenth Century Opera Revived in Florence 


are no less contributory to the net effect 


Makes Entertaining Spectacle 


From the strictly musicological pownt 
view, certain reservations might be ad- 
vanced about the actual performance. Some 
liberties were taken with the soore, sach 
as interpolating extrancous mstrumental 


music, transposing pieces and suppressimg 
others, and so on. But it must be adm tted 
that the purpose of making Veoch’s work 


known in substance, however tt may — 
been dressed up to suit comtemporary teste 

and no one can deny ts mmportance, 
whether historical or artistic—has been ac- 


complished and in a measure exomerates 
those responsible for shortcomings 
‘L’Amfiparnaso’ made entertaimimg spec- 





stirred 


tacle. It amused, engrossed. 


even stunned—according to imdivadual de- 
grees of culture and responsiveness—the 
audience that attended the double bull 
Special mention should also be made of 
an uncommonly good perio rmance of Ros- 
sini’s ‘William Tell’, directed by Gimo Mar- 


Honegger Oratorio 


— 


ities that are famili 
mental colorings, acc 
he wants to say. The style of this work 
is noble, robust, and multicolored 

As with the hero im his “Christopher 
Columbus’, 
haud, Claudel opens his story with the 
heroine looking hack at her destimy 
from Heaven, and re-reading the ep 
sodes of her extraordimary earthly 
existence. Celestial and Seesenienes woes 





set to music by Darms Mil- 





are heard; chimes, folklore of ‘aia 
and Old France, the March of # mg 
form musical commentaries around 
Joan’s personality. 

Her trial and condemmation are rep- 
resented by her being delivered to the 


judgment of beasts: the sheep, who re- 
peat continually “Ba-Ba™, the Ass, and 
Porcus, whose vulgarity is echoed im 
the musical score. After a diplomatic 
conference, represented by card-play. 
her solemn procession to the pyre is 2 
moving recapitulation her life. The 
music of the King, of Lorraime, of the 
carillons, broken by imsults spoken from 
the crowds, and the tr: 
are contrasted and interk 
ly a priest intones a Gre 
and the work ends with 
apotheosis. 

The performance 
order with the Raugel Chorus and the 
Paris Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Louis Fourestier’s baton. Ida Rubin- 
stein was a heroic, quasi- 


superterrestial 
Joan of Arc: Jean Hervé, Frére Dom- 





was of the frst 


evived in Florence 


imuzzi. As everyone knows, this opera re- 
turns infrequently to our theatres, largely 
because of the taxing vocal difficulties 
which there are few exceptional voices to- 
day capable of overcoming. At Florence 
the arduous part of Arnolfo was entrusted 
to the Bulgarian tenor Todor Mazaroff, 
who is new to the Italian stage. He earned 
the esteem of the public for his facile and 
sustained singing in high tessitura. Per- 
haps his woice leaves something to be de- 
sired in the way of an equalized range, but 
it has power and brilliance, and his legato 
amd phrasing are altogether adequate. 
Likewise well received was the young so- 
pramo Gabriella Gatti, who delivered the 
famous aria, ‘Selva opaca’, in exemplary 
fashion. Among the others worthy of men- 
tiom were the baritone Alexander de Sved 

Tell), the basso Pasero (Gualtiero), and 
the contralto Maria Benedetti (Edvige). 
The chorus, for its part, was always in the 
vem A special word of praise should go 
to the highly picturesque sets designed by 
Granm Vagnetti, which added immeasurably 
to the performance. 

In the concert field the public at the 
“Maggio Musicale” enjoyed an excellent 
performance of Verdi's Requiem in the 
Church of Santa Croce under the direction 
“ Victor de Sabata, with Maria Caniglia, 
Ebe Stignanmi, Giovanni Malipiero, and 
Taneredi Pasero as the quartet of soloists. 
After the world premiére in Milan at the 
Church of San Marco in 1874 the Requiem 
was mot given again in church. It cannot 
be said that every part was as clearly ex- 
pounded and the balance as perfect as they 
would have been in a concert hall or the- 
atre. On the other hand, the two per- 
formances of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew Passion’ 
were given at the Comunale theatre. Wil- 
heim Furtwangler led the Berlin Philhar- 
mome and the Kittel Chorus in an effective 
presentation. The Bach performances 
aroused the warm enthusiasm of a huge 
audience, which listened reverently and 
found itself, at least the larger part of it, 
confronting so monumental a work for the 
first time—a we 3k, moreover, which in 
perit amd style is so remote from the 
of a Latin public. 


’ 
mentahty 


pert iiniiitiiee. tin 


imique; Madame Andrée de Chauveron, 


a Mere aux Tonneaux, in a peasant 
sceme with Henri Fabert. José de Trévi, 
Mmes. Solange Delmas, Alomona; Mlle 

sette Barre replacing Mme. Turba 


Rabter, and Messrs. 


auchemont 


Peyron and 
completed the cast. 

Sever al new works of interest wer« 
: the last concert given in the 
ormale by the Triton Society 
before 2 ion discerning audience. A 
eee of Claudio Monteverde’s 
‘I! Combattimento di Tancredi’ with 
harpsichord and string orchestra, re- 
minded one of the composer’s lyricism 
and dramatic power, and at the same 
tume introduced Jacques Jansen, a young 
singer of exceptional ability and charm. 

‘Peter and the Wolf’ by Prokofieff 
was an exquisite musical story destined 
to mstruct children in the sounds of 
orchestral instruments. Each personage 
m the story is represented by an instru- 
ment: a bird by the flute, a duck by an 
mboe, a cat by the clarinet, the grand 
tather by the bassoon, the wolf by three 
horns, and Peter himself by the strings 
Melodic charm and picturesque virtu 
ysity characterize the work. 

Bohuslav Martinu’s ‘Ricercari’ for 
two panos and small orchestra, was ex 
ceptionally well received, thanks to its 
vigor, musical imterest and originality 
An Interlude and Caprice for piano and 
rchestra by Mihalovici, a suite of 
choral pieces “En Bonnes Voix’ by Flor 
ent Schmitt and Stravinsky’s ‘Noces’ 
co bmpleted the concert. Charles Miinch 
ducted. 

















— 


Frederick Jagel Hans Lange 


(Continued from page 3) 
voices, and a strength that came natur- 
ally of its size. The unaccompanied 
chorales, sung by the Northwestern 
University A Cappella Choir, floated 
down from an upper gallery. 

Acoustically, the canvas ceiling ab- 
sorbed overtones too abruptly, so that 
the sound of the orchestra lacked reson- 
ance and its brilliant fullness. Details 
were lost. The brasses overweighted 
the rest of the instruments whose pow- 
ers of projection sounded enfeebled. The 
voices of the soloists carried well, how- 
ever, although the orchestral support 
sounded at all times a trifle remote. The 
audience ws interested throughout and 
respectful of Dr. Stock’s raised hand 
for no applause at the intermission. 


Lange Leads ‘The New Life’ 


On the second evening, May 18, the 
orchestra was under the baton of Hans 
Lange, the associate conductor. The 
major work of the evening was Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “The New Life’, with Igor 
Gorin and Miss Tentoni as the soloists. 
This occurred at the end of the program 
so that the interest of the crowd antici- 
pated it through the early portion of the 
evening. When it appeared, there was 
no cause for disappointment. 

Dr. Stock had kept ‘The New Life’ in 
the minds of his symphony audiences by 
playing fairly regularly at Christmas 
time its most celebrated excerpt, the sil- 
very ‘Dance of the Angels’. It was dis- 
covered that there is other music in the 
score as attractive and as simple to 
grasp and there was additional pleasure 
in the solo work of Mr. Gorin and Miss 
Tentoni. Mr. Gorin made the baritone 


Elizabeth Wysor 
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Igor Gorin 


passages very compelling with the hon- 
eyed texture of his voice, and Miss Ten- 
toni, though only briefly called upon, 
strengthened the enormously favorable 
verdict of her previous appearance. The 
chorus sang charmingly. 


Gorin Sings Arias 


Previously, Mr. Gorin had sung an 
aria from Handel's ‘Parthenope’ and an- 
other aria from Giordano’s ‘Andrea 
Chenier’ with a vibrant tone and an 
arresting style that securely caught the 
fancy of the audience. 

The rest of the program belonged to 
Mr. Lange and the orchestra. The 
evening had begun with Dr. Stock’s 
powerful orchestration of Bach’s “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God’, which 
again tested the acoustics of the theatre 
and found them wanting. In the cen- 
tre of the evening’s activities was the 
Stringham ‘Nocturne No. 2’, dedicated 
to Mr. Lange and introduced by him at 
Orchestra Hall this season. The second 
night had escaped the grab-bag make-up 
that occasionally weakens the festival. 

An incident with n 
quences gave the Saturday matinee 
audience on May 20 not precisely what 
it expected, but the gap was filled wit! 
such magnificence and such generosity 
that there was no question of anyon 
being i. Marian Anders 


curious conse- 


dissatisfied 
who was to have sung, was too ill t 


appear, and her place was taken by Kir- 


‘ 


sten Flagsted, already engaged for the 


evening performance. Mme 


the situation; she had not brought 
dress for a matinee with her. F 


-* 


the all 


-?* 


ww . : 
. war. a 


Driving the First Post for*the Canvas Roof Which Sheltered the Evanston Festival, Were, From 

the Left: Mayor Henry Penfield of Evanston; Frederick Stock, Conductor of the Chicago Sym- 

phony; Henry E. Voegeli, Secretary of the Northwestern University Festival Association, and 
Dr. Walter Dill Scott, President of Northwestern University 


Agnes Davis 


Flagstad 


was only momentarily reluctant about 


Festival 


Friedrich Schorr 


oficials were resourceful. They took 
Mme. Flagstad shopping and the ques- 
tion of attire was solved. 

In the afternoon she sang ‘Elsa’s Dream’ 
from ‘Lohengrin’, which was _ repeated 
again that night; ‘Dich Teure Halle’ from 
‘Tannhauser’, and the ‘Liebestod’ from 
‘Tristan and Isolde’. Needless to say the 
house roared its approval over the enchant- 
ing gentleness of her Elsa, the exuberance 
fi her Elisabeth and the rapt ecstacy of 
her Isolde. Her voice was in beautiful 
estate and it winged its way with mar- 
vellous freedom above the orchestra. 

The remainder of the program was com- 
posed of brief, attractive works designed 
to appeal to the children, who were on 
hand numbers. There was an- 


+ 





hand in great 

ther heroic replacement worthy of notice, 
however. The boys’ chorus was listed to 
sing spirituals with Miss Anderson and 
had i them in rehearsal with Elaine 





ne-year-old contralto 
Miss 
rk from going to 
naught by stepping in any taking over the 
assignment for the performance, singing 
with composure and extreme capability 
The boys’ chorus as well as the entire chil- 
iren’s chorus of 1,000 was under the direc- 
ti f John W. Beattie. Dr. Stock led the 
remainder of the program. 
Final Concert Crown of Festival 


Dahigren, twenty - 
from Minnesota, 


gren saved their wi 


singing the solos. 





L night was undoubtedly the 
rown of the festival. There was again 
Mme. Flagstad and there was a perform- 


Elaine Dahlgren 
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Rosa Tentoni Kirsten Flagstad 


ance of the Beethoven Ninth Symphony, 
which is not often heard here, although 
Dr. Stock occasionally plays the first 
three movements at Orchestra Hall. Wag- 
ner began the evening: the Overture to 
‘The Flying Dutchman’, and Mme. Flag- 
stad continued it with the repetition of 
‘Elsa’s Dream’, as effective as it had been 
some hours earlier in the day. There fol- 
lowed the introduction to the second act 
of ‘Die Walkiire’, which Dr. Stock has 
cleverly used as a prelude to the ‘Ride 
of the Valkyries’. Shortly afterward Mme. 
Flagstad returned, in radiant voice, to sing 
the ‘Immolation Scene’ from ‘Gotterdam- 
merung’ with such searching humanity and 
splendor that the audience rose shouting 
to its feet. 

[here remained the Ninth Symphony, in 
which Dr. Stock drew the orchestra to 
great heights—in the breadth of the open- 
ing movement, the nervous immensity of 
the Scherzo and the lovely slow move 
ment. 

In shaping the vast scope of the final 
section he was assisted by Agnes Davis, 
Miss Wysor, William Miller and Mr. 
Schorr as soloists, with the festival chorus. 
Miss Davis, one of the visual and audible 
delights of last year’s festival, was ex- 
tremely effective in the cruelly exacting 
reaches of the soprano part; Miss Wysor 
also shone with the warmth of a peculiarly 
sympathetic voice; Mr. Miller carried the 
staggering adventures of the tenor part 
successfully, and Mr, Schorr was natur- 
ally excellent. 


Forty-First May Festival Given 


by Cornell College of Iowa 


Chicago Symphony Under Stock 
and Lange Plays at Two Con- 
certs — Castagna, Templeton 
and Jolas and Seroff Heard in 
Separate Programs 
Mount Vernon, [a., May 23.—The 


forty-first May music festival of Cor 
nell College took place on May 11, 12 
and 13, consisting of five concerts, two 


of them featuring Dr. Frederick Stock 


and the Chicago Symphony. Also ap- 
pearing during the three-day festival 
were Bruna Castagna, Metropolitan 


Opera contralto; Alec Templeton, pian- 
i the two-piano team of Jacques 
las and Victor Seroff. 
Miss Castagna opened the festival 
the evening of May 11 with a recital 
featuring operatic arias. Her interpre- 
tation of ‘O mio Fernando’ from ‘La 
Favorita’ and ‘Seguidilla’ from ‘Car- 
men’ were noteworthy. Al- 
berto Baccolini was the accompanist 
On the afternoon of May 12 the 
patrons of the festival heard a presenta- 
tion of Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’, by 
Mr. Jolas and Mr. Victor Seroff, a 
work which is seldom played in its en- 


a 
especially 


tirety. These two pianists have mas- 
tered the various movements and 
through their artistry were able to com- 
municate them to the audience. It was 
an outstanding performance. 

On Friday Alec Templeton gave the 
audience an evening of excellent music 
and good fun. A reverent approach to 
the great masters was made evident in 
the early part of the concert by the 
young Englishman, while in the half 
following the intermission the blind art- 
ist amazed the crowd with his improvi- 
sations in the manner of Chopin, Mo- 
zart and Strauss and his hilarious 
parody of a Wagner music drama. 

Excerpts from B Minor Mass Sung 

Presentation of excerpts from the ‘B 
Minor Mass’ of Bach on Saturday after- 
noon by the Chicago Symphony under 
Hans Lange, the Cornell Oratorio So- 
ciety, four soloists, and Eugene Dev- 
ereaux at the organ, was, for many, the 
highlight of the 1939 festival. Dr. Stock 
praised the local three-year-old tradi- 
tion of the singing of the B Minor 
Mass. The soloists were Thelma Von 
Eisenhauer, Detroit soprano; Ruth 
Pinkerton, Mount Vernon contralto; 

(Continued on page 25) 
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LONDON “FESTIVAL” TO BE PERMANENT INSTITUTION 


Success of Co-ordination 
Scheme Wins Praise for Owen 
Mase, Its Director—Swedish 
Singers Dominate in ‘“Trova- 
tore’ at Covent Garden 


By Epwarp LOcKSPEISER 
LONDON, June 1. 


'T eve London Music Festival is 
over, and everyone agrees that 
the scheme has been a tremendous 
success. For five weeks visitors to Lon- 
don, including a larger number of 
Americans than was expected in view 
of the inte: national tension, have been 
royally entertained with opera at Co- 
vent Garden, Toscanini concerts, cham- 
ber music concerts at famous picture 
galleries, periormances of church music 
at Oxford and Cambridge, visits to 
Stratford-cn-Avon and Canterbury—all 
these events perfectly co-ordinated to 
ensure for the visitor the maximum ot 
pleasure and contrast. Here, for in- 
stance, are the programs of a sample 
week at the Festival: 


Sunday—Beethoven concert conducted by 
Boult with Szigeti and Solomon as solo- 
ists. Or: visit to Windsor with musical 
service in the chapel. 

Monday—English Church music at an old 
church in the City (St. Michael's), fol- 
lowed later by a Beethoven concert (in- 
cluding the Choral Symphony) con- 
ducted by Toscanini at the Queen’s Hall. 

Tuesday—Afternoon; English Church and 
Organ music at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Evening: ‘Trovatore’ at Covent Garden 
with Bjérling and Borgioli. 

Wednesday—Lecture-Concert by Malcolm 
Sargent on Sullivan in the fascinating 
surroundings of the London Museum. 
Evening: ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
performed in the open air at Regent's 
Park. 

Thursday—String Orchestra with Szigeti 
as soloist at Hertford House, known as 
the Wallace Collection, one of the finest 
collections of old masters in London 

Friday—Be :thoven’s Mass in D conducted 
at the Q:.een’s Hall by Toscanini. 

Saturday— Visit to Stratford-on-Avon. 


Picture these events taking place in 
the freshest and most attractive season 
of the English year, at the time when 
London’s brilliant social season is at its 
height, and you will see that the fes- 
tival’s success was assured before it 
began. The latest information reaching 
me is that the scheme of a London 
Music Festival during the months of 
April and May is to be made a perman- 
ent institution; and the man to be 
praised for this is Owen Mase who suc- 
ceeded Lilian Bayliss as director of the 
“Old Vic” and who is the Festival’s 
highly esteemed director and organizer. 


No Important Novelties 


One feature, however, is notably miss- 
ing at this first Festival: there are no 
important novelties. No new English 
productions, no new operas, no first 
auditions. (‘‘When is a festival not a 
festival ?”, asked a wag. “When there is 
no contemporary music” came the sar- 
castic reply.) Indeed, it has been said 
time and again that the present festival 
is nothing more than a co-ordination; 
but as the weeks wear on, it becomes 
more and more apparent that the bal- 
ance and contrast in the events has been 
so admirably planned as to make the 
usual glut and hotch-potch in London 
at this time of the year an experience 
never to be repeated. 

At the opening concert some weeks 


ago, Sir Thomas Beecham told his audi- 
ence that there were two events he was 
not going to miss at any cost: the con- 
cert called “Ayres and Ale” given at 
the Prince’s Galleries in Piccadilly, and 
the concert of Massed Bands with Fire- 
works Display at Ken 
Wood on Hampstead 
Heath. The former, where 
patrons listened to the first 
part of the program while 
consuming the second, 
turned out to be less for- 
tunate than we expected. 
The Prince’s Galleries is 
not a Tudor tavern with 
pretty barmaids, and ale 
freely flowing from cask 
to tap; it is a Victorian 
hall with aspidistras—not 
at all an appropriate at- 
mosphere for such lusty 
chants as the seventeenth- 
century, “O Good Ale, thou 
art my darling’, heartily 
sung as they were by John 
Goss and the London Sing- 
ers. Much frolic accom- 
panied the jocular_ in- 
terpretation of the American Temper- 
ance Song, ‘Away the bowl!’, and Tos- 
canini, who was in the audience, seemed 
much amused by Beethoven’s “Metro- 
noms-Kanon”, in which the composer 
pokes fun at his own tic-tic-tic-tic theme 
in the first movement of the Eighth 
Symphony. 


Bands and Fireworks Attract 15,000 


The Bands and Fireworks must have 
brought some 15,000 people to the vast 
expanse of Hampstead Heath, the score 
chosen to accompany the display being 
Handel’s ‘Music for the Royal Fire- 
works’, conceived as an overture to the 
“Public Fireworks ordered to be ex- 
hibited on account of the General Peace 
signed at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748”. As 
at the original performance, the band 


included “a hundred cannon to go off 
singly with the music”—actually rockets 
that were timed to explode more or less 
successfully. But one feature from the 
original production was not reproduced. 
It is told that an elaborate construction 





Alan Bland & Andrew Reid 
Owen Mase, Festival Director 


had been built for the 1749 spectacle by 
one Cavaliere Servandoni, the chief py- 
rotechnist being a certain Charles Fred- 
erick. Soon after the fireworks were lit, 
the construction caught fire; whereupon 
the irascible Servandoni drew his sword 
and threw himself upon the innocent 
Fireworks Master, for which indiscre- 
tion he was arrested and kept in custody 
until he was able to find sureties for his 
future behaviour. 

Handel takes a second place in this 
display. The music is not particularly 
effective, and is soon forgotten when 
the waterfalls and fountains of light 
work their wonders, illuminating the 
slopes of the Heath for miles around. 
Handel’s score is a series of dainty min- 
uets and sarabandes, very suitable, no 
doubt for a pyrotechnic display two 
hundred years ago, but the likes of 


treats 


LONDON RECITALS CONTINUE TO DRAW 


Menuhin Plays with Symphony 
Under Wood at Benefit— 
New Artists Appear 
Lonpon, May 26.—Political unrest 
seems to have had comparatively little 
effect on concert activities in London. 
Yehudi Menuhin gave a concert at Al- 
bert Hall with the London Symphony 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood. The 
proceeds went to the German Jewish 
Fund for Women and Children Refu- 
gees. Menuhin started his program 
with the Bach Concerto in A Munor, 
followed by the Bruch Concerto and 
ending with Beethoven. It was a mem- 
orable event; the ease and majesty with 
which each work was played, the rare 
beauty of tone employed caused the 

audience to respond with ovations. 

A new Hungarian pianist, Andor 
Foéldes, made his debut at Aeolian Hall 
playing classical works and composi- 
tions by his compatriots Barték and 
Kodaly. Bartok’s Sonata ‘1926’, was 
given a fiery performance, and Mr. 
Foldes proved to be the possessor of 
good technique and musicianship. On 
the same evening Edwin Fischer, pian- 
ist, played and conducted the Boyd Neel 
String Orchestra at the Museum Con- 
cert at Lancaster House. The program 
included Bach, Vivaldi and Mozart. 


On April 3 the American composer, 
Marthe Servine played a program of 
her compositions with the Kutcher 
Quartet at Wigmore Hall. The first 
work was a Trio in C Minor for piano, 
violin and cello, the second, a Sonata in 
E Flat for violin and piano, and the 
last was a Quintet in B Flat for piano 
and strings. Mme. Servine evidently 
enjoys writing melodic and _ beautiful 
music. 

Claudio Arrau Heard 


On April 5 the Chilean pianist, 
Claudio Arrau, gave a recital at Aeo- 
lian Hall. His program included So- 
natas by Mozart, Beethoven and Weber 
as well as Schumann’s ‘Carnival’ and 
some Liszt. He has an excellent tech- 
nique and clear conception, but tends to 
be a bit cool in emotional passages. On 
April 19 the Quartetto di Roma gave a 
recital at Aeolian Hall. This ensemble 
is remarkable for its balance, precision 
and vitality. A new Australian soprano, 
Linda Parker, gave a most successful 
recital on April 24 at Wigmore Hall, 
revealing a beautiful, natural voice, with 
excellent technical training. Arias were 
sung equally as well as Lieder. 

The Lener Quartet gave the first of 
their two concerts for the London 
Music Festival on April 25 at Queens 

(Continued on page 17) 


Honegger and Stravinsky are the men 
for the exciting spectacles we have now. 
Features of the display were fighting 
cocks, a reproduction of the Doric tem- 
ple used for Handel’s production, por- 
traits of the King and Queen picked out 
in fireworks, and a huge treble clef sign 
with the words “London Music Festi- 
val” illuminated across it. 


Toscanini Concerts Memorable 


Undoubtedly the most memorable 
event this Spring was Toscanini’s series 
of Beethoven concerts, the opening of 
which I referred to in my last letter. 
The cycle of nine symphonies has now 
been completed by the B.B.C. Orchestra 
under the famous conductor, and a won- 
derful experience it has been. The only 
note of regret I have to record is that 
people will persist in extolling Tosca- 
nini by the very dubious method of be- 
littling other very praiseworthy figures. 
There were some extraordinary mo- 
ments in Toscanini’s interpretations: 
personally, I shall not soon forget the 
exultation of the last movement of the 
Seventh symphony, the cameo-like effect 
of the slow movement of the ‘Pastoral’ 
(which seemed not to please everybody ) 
or the hammering dynamism of the first 
movement of the C Minor. However, 
it would be possible to point to limita- 
tions in Toscanini’s art, though I must 
admit that nothing compels me to do so 
other than the extravagant praise be- 
stowed upon him by his numerous 
“fans”. After all, he is only human. 
Perhaps it is in the nature of conductors 
to provoke exceptional devotion. I re- 
member years ago listening to a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall in New York by 
a conductor who may remain nameless. 
During the interval a young flapper 
communicated to me the last word in 
criticism. “Aunt Mary”, she announced 
“says that he’s even more wonderful 
than Toscanini !” 


Swedes Triumph at Covent Garden 


At Covent Garden the Swedes have 
triumphed in “Trovatore’. Gertrud Wet- 
tergren as Azucena was certainly the 
dominating figure of the production. 
Not only has she an exceptionally beau- 
tiful voice, but she uses it with discern- 
ing musicianship, and is at the same 
time a first-rate actress. The trouba- 
dour Manrico was the Swedish tenor 
new to Covent Garden, Jussi Bjérling, 
whose high reputation seemed amply 
justified. His voice, too, is one of rare 
quality, warm in tone though the tex- 
ture is always delightfully clear. We 
shall want to hear much more of these 
two remarkable artists. Vittorio Gui 
was the most judicious conductor. At 
a subsequent performance of ‘“Trova- 
tore’, Ebe Stignani, who has not been 
heard at Covent Garden since 1937 
when she sang Amneris with great 
success, will take Wettergren’s part of 
Azucena, and she will again sing Am- 
neris in ‘Aida’ with Maria Caniglia in 
the title role and Beniamino Gigli as 
Radames. This will be Gigli’s first per- 
formance in England of the role which 
he has made famous in Italy and at the 
Metropolitan. Other news from the 
“Garden” includes a triumphant success 
for Arthur Carron (once “Arthur Cox” 
of Sadler’s Wells fame and well-known 
under his new name in New York) in 
Bjorling’s role of*Manrico; and the an- 
nouncement that Maria Caniglia will 
sing Violetta in ‘Traviata’, the Alfredo 
to be taken by Gigli. 








# 
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Dear Musical America: 


Who says the British haven't a sense 
of humor? One that can be appreciated 
by Americans? Anybody who believes 
the old fallacy should have been at the 
Beethoven Association one day recently 
when three British lioms roared very 
gently indeed—honored guests who, be- 
lieve it or not, made speeches both brief 
and witty. The wit might have been 
expected, but the brevity was a blessing 
on a hot day. Sir Adrian Boult, who 
was to lead the two British concerts 
arranged in connection with the 
World’s Fair, escaped with a few sen- 
tences, on the plea of a heavy rehearsal 
behind him, and excused Leon Goos- 
sens, oboist, on the same score, appoint- 
ing Arthur Bliss, composer, “who had 
been having a holiday”, as spokesman. 
Mr. Bliss duly took the buck passed to 
him so neatly, but when he sat down, 
Mr. Goossens rose to his feet, not will- 
ing to be excused from duty. One story 
he told deserves perpetuation in some 
cornerstone. 

“When I was having my passport ex- 
amined on the ship,” he said, “the im- 
migration official asked me how long | 
planned to stay, and whether for busi- 
ness or pleasure. ‘Only a few days’, | 
responded, ‘and for both business and 
pleasure, I hope.’ 

“*What is your business?’ he asked. 

“*Music’, | answered. 

“*Well then’, he said, ‘I’m going to 
extend this permit to sixty days, be- 
cause you might get an encore’ !” 

* * - 

Mr. Bliss had previously aroused 
laughter in his description of the way 
New York made him feel. “No monkey 
gland could possibly give one the shot 
of thyroid that New York can”, he de- 
clared. After the Englishmen had their 
say, it remained for Georges Barrére to 
cap the climax with one of his indispen- 
sable little talks, liberally flavored with 
the French accent which he deprecates, 
but of which I secretly suspect the flutist 
is still very proud. In fact, he told of 
one occasion when he was guest on 
Bing Crosby’s program, and the ques- 
tion came up about the array of letters 
which follow distinguished people’s 
names. “I have no B.A. or M.A. after 
my name”, he said. “Only M.B.E. What 


does that mean? ‘Master of Broken 
English !’” 
* * * 
Here’s one way to know what an 


opera is all about. Especially, ‘Il Tro- 
vatore’. It seems that at a recent per- 
formance of that Verdi work by stu- 
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dents of the Howard University Con- 
servatory in Washington, a narrator 
came before the curtain and explained 
each scene before it was presented. Let 
me hasten to say that the performance 
was in Italian, though I have heard 
representations of “Trovatore’ in Eng- 
lish that were equally in need of before- 
the-curtain explanations. 

I find that I understand—almost— 
Edward J. Dent’s new translation, in- 
cluding Azucena’s dissembling when her 
story of the burning of her own child 
causes Manrico to ask her about him- 
self. I can’t say that I find it enchant- 
ing reading though I will take Prof. 
Dent’s word for it that “the first duty 
of a translator is to make the story of 
an opera clear and to write words simple 
enough to be intelligible when sung”. 

What tickles me is the translator’s 
statement that when these conditions 
have been fulfilled “there is not much 
chance left for ‘poetry’” and that if the 
reader discovers in his version of the 
*Trovatore’ text “any line that he can 
call poetry, he may be sure that it has 





been stolen from some more respect- 
able”, and, Prof. Dent hopes, “non- 
copyright author”. 

> * 7 


Would you like to consider yourself 
one in a million, or, if not that proud 
of yourself, one in 10,000? Then be a 
pianist; that is, a good one. 

My attention has been called to an 
article published in England under the 
heading ‘An Expensive Fad’, in which 
it is stated that there are at least 1,000,- 
000 pianos in roughly 7,000,000 homes. 

I won't attempt to quote the figures 
on what these pianos cost—the figures 
are rather old, anyway—but it may in- 
terest you to know that it is computed 
that 4,000,000 hours—equivalent to 
500,000 working days of eight hours 
each—are spent every day in Great 
Britain in learning to play the piano. 

“To what purpose,” asks our English 
grumbler, “is this waste?” He goes on 
to say that “probably one in every 10,- 
000 proves a good player, and with the 
exception of this small fraction of 2,- 
000,000, the net result is the turning 
loose of 1,999,800 bad ‘musicians’ to 
torture their family, their friends, and 
their neighbors, and generally to make 
life hideous.” 

On second thought, maybe you had 
better not be a pianist. You might not 
be a good one. And there remain the 
family, friends and neighbors to con- 
sider. 

7 . * 

One of the niches at the Fair 
where the statue of Euterpe still has a 
has a place is the ‘Railroads on Parade’ 
show, the big pageant starring mimes, 
singers and orchestra hidden away in 
sound rooms, horses, coaches—and rail- 
roads themselves. Edward Hungerford, 
who created the entire show, as well as 
writing the words spoken and sung (he 
was also the generalissimo of ‘Wings 
ot a Century’ at the Chicago fair, re- 
member?) confessed to one of my imps 
who paid him a visit that he had always 
wanted to write an opera and that this 
was it. Opera or not (Kurt Weill, who 
wrote the music, calls it a “circus 
opera”) the score is lively and amus- 
ing, interweaving old tunes here and 
there—do you recall ‘Johny Handy’, 
‘Erie Canal’, ‘Heave Away’ and the 
spiritual, ‘This Train Is Bound for 
Heaven’? There are also snatches of 
‘O, Susanna’, and the inevitable ‘I’ve 
Been Workin’ on the Railroad’ and 
‘Casey Jones’. 

Probably the most engaging feature 
of the show—aside from the old locomo 
tives and coaches which aroused nos- 
talgia in many a heart, and which, by 


the way, can be examined at leisure and 
in detail if patrons want to clamber 
around in the back lot where they are 
parked—is the sound amplification 
which is synchronized perfectly with the 
goings-on in the arena. It’s hard to 
believe, says my imp, that the porters, 
travelers, conductors and notables are 
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the Hall of Music is hard to locate 
should certainly have been set at rest, 
although outside of a certain radius, the 
barker’s voice that came _ raucously 
through the loudspeaker set at one cor- 
ner of the building had to compete 
contrapuntally with similar voices bray- 
ing invitations to “Bring ’Em Back 


KETCHES -s 


Hager 


























"Just a little pedal organ practice, m'dear" 


not really speaking or singing, but their 
mouthings are absolutely silent. 

My imp went down into the sound 
room with Mr. Hungerford for the finale 
of the afternoon show, and witnessed it 
from the stands in the evening, and he 
swears that the above is true. There sat 
the cast—some eighteen singers and a 
few speakers, in shirtsleeves and thin 
dresses—for it was hot in the little room 
—jumping up to the microphone when 
necessary, resting between stints. They 
do four shows a day and it is strenu- 
ous business. One woman was knitting, 
and didn’t pause even when she had to 
sing. The orchestra, under Isaac Van 
Grove for most of the shows, was in a 
separate room, synchronizing all the 
time with the voices and with the stage. 
All of the sound goes through a mixing 
board—my imp thought it was a little 
too loud at the performance he heard— 
but it is a job of timing as neat as any 
musical movie. 

Back in the lot again—it was difficult 
to think of the big enclosure with an- 
cient and modern locomotives puffing 
on their tracks as “back stage”, my imp 
marveled at the old private car which 
Mr. and Mrs. Hungerford have rescued 
from an untimely end and set up as a 
little “home from home”, inspected with 
awe the streamlined Luxuryland Pull- 
man especially made for the show with 
a glass window revealing its insides, 
and noted with affection the unwieldy 
and top-heavy engines of a former day. 
Getting the old ones in shape to play 
their parts is one of the major trials, he 
understood. However, their whistles 
blew lustily enough in a laughable dia 
logue at the meeting of the first trains 
from the East and West, on the com 
pletion of the Union Pacific. 

* . ” 

What might be termed “Ballet bally- 
hoo” was in full force at the opening 
of the Polish Ballet in the World’s 
Fair Hall of Music. Any complaint that 





Alive” Buck, Georgie Jessel’s “Little 
Old New York” and Morris Gest’s 
midget town, as well as Billy Rose’s 
Aquacade, across the way. 

“If you haven’t seen the Polish 
Ballet, you haven’t seen the fair,” the 
voice proclaimed. And then, with a note 
of unctuousness, “It’s good clean enter- 
tainment, fit for all the family!” 

[ wonder how many families took ad- 
vantage of this at the last moment. One 
of my imps, who was half irritated, half 
amused at the ballyhoo, says that he 
doubts that many customers were so 
snared. The crowd looked to him as if 
it had been prepared pretty well in ad- 
vance for the ballet. As for the “good, 
clean entertainment”, my imp admits 
that it was good, all right, and clean, 
too, but that there was a moment at the 
end of the ‘Harnasie’ ballet that might 
have given mamma and papa a qualm 
or two if they had taken young sister 
and junior in to see it. 

i 

Singing, too, seems to have 
“modern”, 

You know, of course, that the old- 
time pianists don’t like the xylophonic 
treatment of their instrument by com- 
posers of our era. . 

But listen to this, as I find it in a 
newspaper clipping that has been re- 
ferred to me for cogitation and possible 
comment. 

“In the percussion are to be found 
pedal-tympani, bass drum, two side 
drums, cymbals and song”. 

So song belongs to the “percussive” 
section, too. One of my imps suggests 
“explosive”, and maybe he’s right, says 
your 


gone 


—— 
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FEDERATION GROUPS Biennial Byways in Baltimore 


WELCOMED AT FAIR 


Chorus of 1,500 Gives Concert 
Under Erb—NBC Symphony 
Performs Prize Work 


The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, which closed its biennial conven- 
tion in Baltimore on May 23, began a 
program at the World’s Fair and else- 
where in New York on May 24, with 
the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs under the presidency of Mrs. Ed- 
mund H. Cahill, acting as host. Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley was chairman 
of the federation program for the fair. 

The principal event at the fair was 
a concert by a massed chorus of 1,500 
singers composed of convention dele- 
gates and members of the state federa- 
tion, held in the evening at the Court of 
Peace under the direction of John War- 
ren Erb of New York University. The 
program included ‘America’, Loomis’s 
‘Montezuma Comes’, Christiansen’s 
‘Beautiful Saviour’, Noble Cain’s ‘Roll 
Chariot’, two choruses from Edgar Still- 
man Kelley’s music for ‘Ben Hur’ and 
Sigmund Spaeth’s new civic song, ‘Our 
New York’, led by the composer. Lon- 
gina Nano, Brooklyn soprano, winner in 
the recent New York State Federation 
competition for young singers, sang the 
‘Bird Song’ from ‘Pagliacci’ and Wint- 
ter Watts’s ‘Joy’. 


Various Groups Heard 


The federation’s National Junior Or- 
chestra, conducted by Lena Milam, of 
Beaumont, Tex., played in the morning 
at the Great Northern Hotel and early 
in the afternoon at the Washington 
Monument at the Fair. A program by 
the Pawtucket (R. 1.) Band followed. 
Four church choirs from the metropoli- 
tan area, those of the White Plains Bap- 
tist Church, Fort George Presbyterian 
Church, Summerfield Methodist Church 
of Port Chester and St. Mary’s Prot- 
estant Church, New York City, sang 
in the twilight hour at the Temple of 
Religion. The Boston University Choral 
Art Society, conducted by Dr. H. 
Augustine Smith, sang at the Temple of 
Religion in the late afternoon. 


Morris Concerto Performed 


On the evening of May 25 a violin 
concerto by Harold Morris, which won 
the award of the federation for the best 
score submitted by an American com- 
poser, was given its premiere by the 
NBC Symphony under the baton of 
Frank Black in the NBC studios. Philip 
Frank, winner of the 1929 Young Art- 
ists Contest of the federation and now 
a member of the NBC Symphony, was 
soloist. 

Mr. Morris, who lives in New York, 
was introduced to the radio and studio 
audience by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
national president of the federation, 
after a talk by Lenox R. Lohr, presi- 
dent of NBC. The program began with 
Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’, one of four sym- 
phonic sketches, and ended with Hans 
Spialek’s Sinfonietta. 

The day’s program began with a 
musical breakfast for federation mem- 
bers in the Red Lion Inn at the fair. 
In the afternoon, about 600 members 
of federation choruses gathered for a 
concert in Wanamaker’s under Dr. 


Erb’s baton. 





The Royal Opera at Budapest recently 
produced Darius Milhaud’s ‘Salade’ 
under the title of ‘Salade Francaise’. 





Memories of the Federation 
Convention of 1939 


AS auspicious beginning for this 
chronicler—the first person seen in 
the Lord Baltimore lobby at moment of 
arrival was the Lady President, Julia 
Ober, in conversation (flavored with a 
southern accent) with Mrs. W. Carruth 
Jones of Baton Rouge. Biennials may 
well be called the meeting place of the 
nations, so many states are represented, 
so many inflections of speech. And 
what a pleasure to greet many of one’s 
friends and acquaintances from all over 
the country! Between us, isn’t that as 
good a reason for a convention as any 
other? Although we mustn’t discount 
the sterling worth of the music and 
speeches which fill the days and nights 
almost to overflowing. 

And, speaking of programs, here’s 
a tribute to Ruth Ferry, who planned it 
all. The obiiging and patient general 
chairman from New Haven had her 
hands full of reins and strings, but al- 
ways seemed to know just what to do 
with all of them, like a skilled puppeteer. 

Last issue’s account being a blow-by- 
blow review of the complicated proceed- 
ings (accurate enough, we hope), this 
column is determined to ramble, and 
even to be a shade on the hectic side, 
thus reflecting somewhat the convention 
spirit. No coherence is to be expected. 
So here goes—ladies first. 

Shades of Indianapolis—the meeting 
with Mrs. Lloyd Billman, who at the 
last biennial described herself as corn- 
fed, and is still as buxom and jolly ... 
good to see again and often, Grace Day 
from Albert Lea, Minn, gay and com- 
petent, somewhat disturbed at being 
called “the busy blonde” by the presi- 
dent . . . happy reunions with Mrs. H. 
A. Patterson, now of Los Angeles and 
a factor in securing the next biennial 
for the City of the Angels . . . with Mrs. 
Raymond from Kentucky and Mrs. Hill 
from Memphis, who was presented with 
a gold bracelet from the Dixie District 
because she is retiring from the presi- 
dency . . . with pretty Mrs. D. C. Lea 
from Mississippi, with Vera Bull Hull 
from New York and her room-mate 
Mrs. F. A. Z. Kumler, who wore her 
own wedding dress as a competitor in 
the “old artists’ contest” at the Past 
President’s Frolic . . . with Ruth Ott- 
away, who contended with the perplexi- 
ties of the Artists Contests . . . with 
Hazel Weaver, who was so busy in her 
office behind the exhibit room that her 
friends seldom saw her . . . with Mrs. 
Walter Knerr from Pennsylvania, Mrs. 
Guy Gannett from Maine and Mrs. 
Byron from Maryland and so many 
others it’s impossible to name them all. 

There were pleasant conversations 
with John Powell, judge and speaker ; 
Paul Weaver from Ithaca, a “right- 
hand man” at a federation convention ; 
Charles Hackett, Nikolai Sokoloff, J. 
Bertram Fox and Oscar Thompson, 
judges; Leonard Liebling, a speaker; 
Elsie Illingworth of NBC Artists Serv- 
ice; Albert Morini, New York man- 
ager; John Edwards from Washington, 
who has just gone to be manager of the 
St. Louis Symphony. Meetings with 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, Robert 
Weede, Marjorie Lawrence and Jacques 
Gordon, who were guest artists. 

Baltimoreans were wonderfully active 
in making visitors feel at home. Mes- 
dames Garrett, Rowe, Onion, Kuper, 


Reinicker, Sondheim and Gideon com- 
mitteewomen of efficiency and charm; 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Lansburgh de- 
lightful hosts . .. it was great fun to 
lunch with Mrs. Louis Hutzler and 
have two-piano music en famille after- 
wards by the Lhevinnes who were her 
guests . . . nice to meet Franz Born- 
schein, our local correspondent, and 
Gustav Klemm—both composers who 
were represented on the programs. 
Thanks to Freddie Huber, municipal 
music manager, for many courtesies. 
And wasn’t the press room busy and 
efficient! Helen Havener, indispensable 


to a biennial, ran things with her usual 
courtesy and good humor and had a 
likable assistant in Mrs. J. P. Connolly 
from Baltimore. In and out, gleaning 
leads and tips, wandered John Selby of 
the Associated Press, Messrs. Dorsch, 
Harris and Charles and Mrs. Geare and 
Miss Scarborough of the local papers, 
Milton Edwards and Lois North of the 
Music News, and, of course, your cor- 
respondent. 

Does anyone know the secret of the 
light opera music that went on and on 
in the lobby after the banquet? It 
wasn’t a part of the lobby sings, and 
Geoffrey O’Hara, Sigmund Spaeth and 
Mrs. Patterson didn’t have a thing to 
do with it. Did you hear that one of 
the guest artists seized Mrs. Ober with 
relief on Wednesday, exclaiming that 
he had been trying to get her on the 
phone all day—in Norfolk, Va? And, 
for your information, Mrs. Ober is col- 
lecting gavels and is particularly proud 
of the one from Arizona, made of cactus. 
Gift givers take note. 

So endeth the record. 





CHAIRMEN APPOINTED 
BY MUSIC FEDERATION 





Additional Posts Filled by Board at 
Biennial—Several New District 
Presidents 


Mrs. Guy P. Gannett of Portland, 
Me., retiring publicity chairman of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
and newly elected vice president, was ap- 
pointed chairman of the legislation de- 
partment on May 23 at the meeting of 
the board of directors which closed the 
federation’s Biennial in Baltimore. 
Other appointments in addition to those 
announced in the May 25th issue of 
MusIcaL AMERICA included reappoint- 
ment of Mrs. W. Carruth Jones of 
Baton Rouge, as chairman of American 
music and appointment of Mrs. Walter 
A. Knerr of Norristown, Pa., to succeed 
Mrs. Gannett as chairman of publicity. 

Re-elections of district presidents 
were those of Louise Armstrong of 
Portland, Me., as president of the 
Plymouth District; Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Rowe of Cumberland, Md., as president 
of the Capitol District; Mrs. John Bate- 
man of Greenville, S. C., as president of 
the South Atlantic District; Mrs. J. Hu- 
bert Williams of El Dorado, Ark., as 
president of the Southwest District; 
Mrs. W. P. Enders of Basin, Wyo., as 
president of the Rocky Mountain Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Hiram Johnson of Great 
Falls, Mont., as president of the Na- 
tional Parks District; Mrs. Harry 
Steele Haley of San Francisco as presi- 
dent of the Southern Pacific District, 
and Florence Tobin of Ketchikan, 
Alaska, as president of the Alaska Dis- 
trict. 

Mrs. John McClure Chase of New 
York City was elected president of the 
Liberty District; Mrs. William Hoyt 
Raymond of Bowling Green, Ky., presi- 
dent of the Dixie District; Mrs. R. A. 
Herbruck, of Dayton, O., president of 
the Great Lakes District; Mrs. A. J. 
Hervey of Milwaukee, president of the 
Central District; Bernice Reade of 
Aberdeen, S. D., as president of the 
Northern Lights District; Mrs. I. D. 
Cole of Amarillo, Tex., president of the 
Lone Star District; Mrs. R. B. Ken- 
drick of Seattle, president of the North- 
ern Pacific District. 





Federation Composition Contest 
In the account of the winners in the 
National Federation’s composition con- 
test in the last issue, the name of Eitel 
Allen Nelson, Wichita Falls, Tex., was 
omitted as recipient of honorable men- 


sent 


tion for a violin and piano work. Tied 
in the classification of a vocal solo were 
Mae Louise Nelson, Wright Hall, Alma, 
Mich., and Genevieve Davisson, Lafay- 
ette, Ala., whose name was incorrectly 
given as Genevieve Davis. Other win- 
ners were as listed. 


NEW YORK FEDERATION 
LISTS CONTEST WINNERS 








Morris, Huss, Zazmar, Levenson, Dar- 
nell, Lipton, Rappaport and Kun- 
dell Victors 

Federation contest winners for the 
current season were announced on June 
4 by Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, president 
of the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

In announcing state winners in the 
Composition and Young Artists Con- 
tests, Mrs. Cahill pointed out that two 
of the state winners, Harold Morris in 
the Composition Contest and Martha 
Lipton, contralto, in the Young Artists, 
secured honors in the national contests, 
and a third, Henry Holden Huss, in the 
Composition Contest, gained honorable 
mention in the national. 

The five contest winners in the Com- 
position Contest sponsored by the New 
York Federation were as follows: 

Harold Morris, composer of a violin 
concerto. Besides winning in New 
York State Mr. Morris shared the na- 
tional award in his classification with 
Arthur Farwell of Michigan. 

Henry Holden Huss, composer of a 
piano composition, ‘Invictus’, which re- 
ceived honorable mention in the na- 
tional contest besides winning the state 
contest in its classification. Mr. Huss is 
a well-known New York composer. 

Arthur A. Zazmar of New York City, 
composer of a piano composition, ‘Lyric 
Poem’, who won honorable mention in 
his classification in the New York State 
contest. 

Boris L. Levenson of Brooklyn, New 
York, composer of a ‘Poem’, for violin, 
piano or orchestra. 

Grace Leeds Darnell of New York 
City, composer of a song, ‘The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes’, which won in 
the amateur classification in the state 
composition contest. 

State winners in the Young Artists 
Contest were Martha Lipton in voice, 
Jerome Rappaport in piano, Bernard 
Kundell in violin. These three winners 
also won in the district finals in which 
winners from New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania competed with the New York 
winners, 
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Musical Romance, Based on 
Songs of Stephen Foster, Pre- 
sented by American Lyric 
Theatre— Charming Designs 
of Robert Edmond Jones 
Prove of First Interest, With 
Story and Music Secondary 


HE second of the American Ly- 


ric Theatre’s experimental pro- 
ductions, ‘Susanna, Don’t You 
Cry’ was given at the Martin Beck 


Theatre on May 22, and proved to be 


chiefly a triumph for Robert Edmond 
Jones, who designed and lighted the 
production. The stage pictures were de- 
lightful and this reviewer could not help 
regretting that they had not been re- 
served for a work of more significance, 
in view of the much-publicized high 
aims of this group. 

In spite of the usual first night en- 
thusiasm, there was nothing to indicate 
a continuing life for this ‘Susanna’. Its 
literary and musical co-authors, Sarah 
Newmeyer and Clarence Loomis, were 
called to bow with the singers, as was 
the conductor, Andre Polah. Mr. Jones, 
as managing director for the American 
Lyric Theatre, made a little speech of 
appreciation and, in concluding this, 
called upon a member of the audience 
to rise. This was Josiah Kirby Lilly of 
Indianapolis, America’s most devoted 
collector of Fosteriana, who, according 
to common report, was the unofficial 
backer of this production 

“Susanna, Don’t You Cry” can most 
charitably be regarded as more Fosteri- 
ana. As opera it is negligible, as musical 
comedy it is out of step with the times. 
The authors have styled it a “musical 
romance”, a term which might be ap- 
plied to almost any form of musical 


play, whether by Gounod or Jerome 
Kern. What it most resembles is old- 
fashioned light opera, but without the 


that 
moments of ar- 


ensembles which sometimes 
form of entertainment 
tistic verity. 


gave 


Many Foster Songs Used 

Mr. Loomis has adapted and orches 
trated twenty-nine of Stephen 
Foster’s nearly 200 songs and has 
elaborated interludes of his own, based 
on Foster’s melodies. One song, ‘Dear 
Friends and Gentle Hearts’ also 
composed by Mr. Loomis, who took as 
his text a scrawl of words found in 
Foster’s wallet when he was taken to 


some 


was 


‘SUSANNA, DON’T YOU CRY’, a mu- 
sical romance in two acts, based on the 
melodies of Stephen Foster, by Sarah 
Newmeyer and Clarence Loomis. Staged 
by Jose Ruben; production designed and 
lighted by Robert Edmond Jones; pro- 
duced by American Lyric Theatre, in 


punannanen 


association with League of Composers. 3 

At the Martin Beck Theatre = 
Bryan Tolliver Lansing Hatfield i 
Susan Elliot Bettina Hall = 
Carter Reynolds Michael Barlett 
Eulalie Bland Hope Manning : 
Judge Bland ..George Lessey i 
Mrs. Bland Merle Maddern 3 
Grandfather John Kirk = 


CK a cceue J 
Lem 

Grandmother 

First Houseman 
Second Houseman 
Angie 

A Young Composer 
Stage Doorman 


Louis Johnson = 
Robert Clarke 
Helen Mestelle = 
Jonathan Brice 
James Armstrong 
Avis Andrews 
Richard Clark 
Peter Chambers 


Jeb Martin Larry Bolton 
Jonathan Lamphrey Robert Chisholm 
Bradley Frank Chamberlin 
Jeannie June Helen Renee 
Mrs. Stoddard Mary Perry 
Mary Lou Helen Mestelle 
Randy Paul Roberts 

Hall Johnson Choir Leonard DePaur, 
director) Orchestra conductor Andre 
Polah 
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Right: Michael Bartlett as Carter Rey- 
nolds and Bettina Hall as Susan Elliot 
in ‘Susanna, Don't You Cry’ 


A Scene from the Ballet Caravan's ‘Billy the Kid’, to Aaron Copland's Music. 


for June, 1939 


Above, Left: 


Eugene Loring, Choreographer and Dancer, and Marie Jeanne in ‘Billy the Kid' 


Bellevue Hospital in New York to die. 

To bind the songs together and give a 
semblance of drama to the whole, Miss 
Newmeyer has constructed a story that 
at times is completely disarming in its 
naivete. Foster makes only a couple of 
shadowy appearances as a_ secondary 
character, first as a composer trying to 
sell his songs to a minstrel pro 
prietor and later as some species of 
wraith, 

The other characters Foster 
melodies whenever an opportunity pre 
sents itself. To make this as effortless 
as possible several have names that Fos- 
ter used in his texts. Thus ‘Farewell, 
My Eulalie’ is addressed to Eulalie 
Bland, and ‘Jeannie with the Light 
Brown Hair’ is a father’s dream of a 
little daughter whose name is Jeannie. 
‘Lemuel’ also is present in person, along 
with a group of colored singers from 
the Hall Johnson Choir. 

The tale is that of a young Southern- 
er hunted by the law for a killing he did 


show 


sing 


not commit, and of a young woman’s 
sacrifice so that her best friend may 
marry this man and flee with him to 
California. Subsequent complications 


becomes the 
of the man 


when the sacrificial one 
bride of the brother-in-law 
the young southerner has killed, need 
not be detailed here. The best episode is 
a minstrel show take-off in which the 
delightful dancing of Avis Andrews, one 
of the Negro artists of the cast, re- 
deemed an accumulation of sentimental- 
ism. 


Not Music for the Stage 


The truth, of course, is that the old 


fashioned minstrel show was precisely 


the right medium for the songs that 
Foster himself styled “Ethiopian”. They 
do any other sort of stage duty reluc 
tantly and when heard in succession be- 
gin to sound very much alike. Foster 
was a sweet singer and in the most be 
loved of his songs an inspired one. But 
his range of melody was narrow; a rela 
tively small number of his best produc 
tions represent him better than a clutter 
of others less distinctive. 

Foster was no harmonist and al 
though Mr. has retained the 
melodies of the songs largely as they 
were written, he has been compelled to 
build them up in ways not always best 
for their homespun appeal. His inter- 
ludes are not in the spirit of the music 
from which their thematic substance is 
taken. 

The cast acquitted itself handsomely. 
Lansing Hatfield, who sang the actor, 
3rian Tolliver, looked well and sang 
well. Michael Bartlett as Carter Rey- 
nolds, the unfortunate Southerner, used 
his tenor voice with a gratifying meas 
ure of charm. Robert Chisholm was an 
attractive personality as the minstrel 
show man, Johnathan Lamphrey, irre 
spective of some infidelities to the pitch. 


Loomis 


Bettina Hall was charming, if rather 
frail-voiced as Susan Elliot; Hope 
Manning, equally charming and even 
frailer-voiced as Eulalie Bland. Avis 


Andrews, the colored artist already re- 
ferred to, contributed as much as any 
one in the cast to the brighter spots of 
an evening not without a certain lassi- 


tude. Mr. Polah’s orchestra was none 
too well unified. Gk he 
At later performances, there were 
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‘SUSANNA, DON’T YOU CRY’ HAS PREMIERE 


Vandamm 


changes in the casts of both ‘Susanna, 
Don’t You Cry’ and ‘The Devil and 
Daniel Webster’. Lansing Hatfield was 
replaced by Ralph Magelssen in the for- 
mer and by Richard Hale in the latter. 
Bettina Hall took over Nancy McCord’s 
role in ‘The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster’, and Fritz Kitzinger replaced 
Fritz Reiner as conductor. 


Rallet Caravan Presents Its Own Bill 


The Ballet Caravan, which had appeared 
as part of the bill on the program of the 
American Lyric Theatre when the organi- 
zation gave ‘The Devil and Daniel Web- 
ster’, held its own evening at the Martin 
Beck Theatre on May 24. The three 
works presented were ‘Air and Variations’, 
a Classic Ballet in one act danced to Bach's 
‘Goldberg’ Variations, the choreography 
by William Dollar; ‘Pocahontas’, a ballet- 
legend in one act, music by Elliott Carter, 
Jr., choreography by Lew Christensen, 
and ‘Billy the Kid’, a character-ballet in 
one act, music by Aaron Copland, choree- 
graphy by Eugene Loring, 

Ballet at the present time seems to be a 
matter of liking what you like. For pure 
choreographic art, the first work was defi- 
nitely the best. Mr. Dollar not only wove 
his dancers into beautiful groupings but 
carried these groupings over from one to 
the other, in an exceedingly clever way. 
Then, too, Mr. Bach, as a composer, came 
off about at the head of the evening. 

‘Pocahontas’, as a spectacle did not add 
much to the summum bonum of ballet in 
\merica, in spite of the enthusiasm with 
which it was given. The music did not 
seem important and the characters them 
selves merely capered through volutions 
whose significance was not invariably cleat 

‘Billy the Kid’ had moments of high in 
terest due largely to the vivid way in 
which Mr. Loring danced and mimed the 
title role. If much of the choreography was 
not entirely clear, most of it was agreeable 
and entertaining. Mr, Copland’s score fits 
the story well 

Solo passages in the three works wert 
significantly danced by Marie Jeanne, 
Lorna London, Lew Christensen and Fred 


Danieli. H. 


‘TRISTAN’ ENDS OPERA 


Performance on May 23 Closes Season 
at Metropolitan Opera 


‘Tristan und Isolde’, given its second 
performance, closed the Metropolitan Opera 
Wagner Cycle on May 23, with a cast 
almost identical with the first presentation. 
\ capacity audience was present to bid 
farewell to Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz 
Melchior and to applaud Doris Doe, the 
Brangane, the only change in cast from the 
first presentation during the cycle. It was 
the contralto’s first appearance in the role 
in several seasons, and marked improve- 
ment in voice and stage business was notice- 
able. For the most part, the cast seemed 
rather fatigued, although glorious singing 
is still the rule for Mme. Flagstad. Ova 
tions were in order for her and Mr. Mel 
chior, and generous applause was also 
allotted Julius Huehn as Kurvenal and 
Emanuel List as King Marke. Artur 
Bodanzky conducted Q). 


Rona Valdez Offers Program of Songs 
by Contemporary American Composers 

Rona Valdez, soprano, assisted by Carl 
Frederickson, baritone, gave a program of 
songs by contemporary American compos 
ers, at the Studio Club on the evening of 
May 8, in honor of National Music Week 


Mme. Valdez was highly successful with 
her audience in works by Vietor, Mundy, 
Eakin, Walton, Paxson, Wise, Comfort, 
Coryell and Davis Mr. Fredericksen’s 
groups included interesting songs by Ma 
lotte, Rasbach, Tyson, Walton, Wragg, 
Wise, Austin and Waring. Kenneth Wal 


ton played admirable accompaniments for 
both artists. " 
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Give Benefit at Hippodrome 





Wide World 


Among the Musicians Who Took Part in the Gala Concert for the Musicians Emergency Fund 
at the Hippodrome Are: (Seated), Josephine Antoine; (Standing), Left to Right, James Melton, 
Edwina Eustis and Conrad Thibault 


HAT was described as a gala 

benefit for the Musicians Emer- 
gency Fund was given in the Hippo- 
drome before a capacity audience on 
the evening of May 22. Most of the 
important musicians now in New York 
volunteered for the concert and there 
were “features” into the bargain, Rob- 
ert Benchley and Walt Disney being 
represented by films. Frank Chapman 
acted as master of ceremonies in place 
of Deems Taylor, who failed to put in 
an appearance. 

Starting off with a performance of 
the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro’ played by an orchestra under 
Artur Bodanzky, Josephine Antoine and 
Carlo Morelli then sang a duet from 
‘Rigoletto’ and Mr. and Mrs. Lhevinne 


played a movement from Mozart’s 
Double Concerto in E Flat. 

Other conductors who appeared were 
Alexander Smallens, Frank Black, 
Andre Kostelanetz, Edwin McArthur 
and Josef Blatt. Albert Spalding was 
the only violinist on the list. The other 
singers heard included Lily Pons, Su- 
sanne Fisher, James Melton, Irene Jess- 
ner, Doris Doe, Frederick Jagel, Fried- 
rich Schorr, Kirsten Flagstad, Dusolina 
Giannini, Edwina Eustis, Joseph Ben- 
tonelli and Conrad Thibault. Samuel L. 
M. Barlow spoke. 

Mr. Chapman conducted a _ parody, 
‘Misinformation, Please’ in which Miss 
Pons, Miss Swarthout, Miss Fisher, 
Jessica Dragonette and Lucille Manners 
sang, and Messrs. Fray and Braggiotti 





N.Y. PHILHARMONIC 
BOARDS IN MEETING 


Marshall Field, President, Reads 
General Report—Committees 
Summarize Work 


A joint meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society was held on the af- 
ternoon of May 16 at the home of 
Marshall Field, chairman and president, 
with the governing board of the Auxil- 
iary Board, the Junior Advisory Board, 
William R. Wister, chairman; and the 





Junior Committee of the Auxiliary 
Board, Mrs. Walter Maynard, Jr., 
chairman. 


Mr. Field presided over the first part 
of the meeting and reported on the 
finances and attendance record of the 
society for the past season. He paid 
particular tribute to special activities 
conducted by or allied with the society. 


Entire Personnel Re-Engaged 


Maurice Van Praag, personnel man- 
ager of the orchestra, said that the en- 
tire personnel of the orchestra had been 
re-engaged for the season 1939-40, upon 
the recommendation of John Barbirolli, 
conductor, to the board of directors. 

Officers of the auxiliary board were 


played a two-piano piece. D. 


called upon by Mrs. Vincent Astor, 


chairman of this board’s governing 
board, to present reports of various 
phases of 1938-39 activities. Mrs. El- 


bridge Gerry Chadwick, treasurer, re- 
ported a total of $36,000 in auxiliary 
board dues to date, a slight decrease as 
compared with last year. Mrs. John T. 
Pratt, chairman of the Philharmonic- 
Symphony League, announced that Mrs 
Richard E. Myers had succeeded Mrs. 
Meredith Langstaff as the league’s ex- 
ecutive secretary. The membership has 
risen from 994 members, last spring’s 
figure, to 1,424. Mrs. Melvin E. 
Sawin, chairman of the young people’s 
concerts, called attention to the extra 
three concerts to be given in Town 
Hall next season, in addition to the 
regular Carnegie Hall series, and said 
that for 1939-40 this committee had on 
hand a balance of $3,381.82 with a 
further guaranty of $4,189. 

Mrs. Henry Martyn Alexander, 
chairman of the pension fund commit- 
tee, reported that $12,027.27 had been 
realized this season from membership 
dues, contributions and receipts from the 
special concert of Dec. 19. At present 
the society has eighteen former mem- 
bers of the orchestra as pensioners. 
Mrs. Harris R. Childs, chairman of the 
committee for musical training and 
scholarships, asked for further support 
of this work. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 


phony Society held its annual meeting 
on May 8 at Steinway Hall. Marshall 
Field, president, read the report of the 
ninety-seventh season. Five trustees 
were elected to serve for the coming 
year: Marshall Field, Charles Triller, 
Paul D. Cravath, Robert H. Thayer, 
and Edwin T. Rice. 

The following eight directors were 
elected to serve for four years, seven to 
replace sustaining members, and one 
new musical member: Mrs. Henry Mar- 
tyn Alexander, Marshall Field, Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer, Mrs. Chris- 
tian R. Holmes, Charles Triller, James 
P. Warburg, Richard E. Myers, and 
Joseph Schuster. The nominating com- 
mittee for the trustees and directors 
consisted of Mrs. John T. Pratt, Walter 
W. Price, and Richard W. G. Welling. 

The officers remain the same as last 
year except that Mr. Field now has 
the dual office of chairman and presi- 
dent of the board of directors. The 
other officers are: Paul D. Cravath, 
vice-president; Charles Triller, treas- 


urer; Edwir. T. Rice, assistant 
treasurer; Richard W. G. Welling, 
secretary; Arthur Judson, executive 


secretary. 


MILWAUKEE PLANS 
OPEN-AIR CONCERTS 


Prager and Guest Conductors 
to Lead Wisconsin Men— 
Soloists Scheduled 


MILWAUKEE, June 10.—The outdoor 
concerts inaugurated a year ago by the 
Milwaukee County Park Commission 
will be resumed on June 20, with Grace 
Moore, soprano, as soloist with the Wis- 
consin Symphony under the baton of Dr. 
Sigfrid Prager. They will take place 
in Washington Park and Humboldt 
Park. C. R. Dineen is president of the 
County Park Commission. 

The events for Washington Park are 
following the initial concert, as follows: 
Lyric Male Chorus with the Wisconsin 
Symphony, June 22; Lucy Monroe, 
soloist with the symphony under Nikolai 
Sokoloff, June 28; the International 
Opera Company, July 6; John Carter, 
soloist with the orchestra, July 11; Lily 
Pons, soloist with the orchestra under 
Andre Kostelanetz, July 27; Lanny 
Ross, soloist with the Civic Concert Or- 
chestra, Aug. 2; James Melton, soloist 
with the Wisconsin Symphony, Aug. 9; 
Symphonic Male Chorus with the or- 
chestra on Aug. 11; Milwaukee Grand 
Opera Company performance of ‘Car- 
men’, Aug. 16; Jessica Dragonette, 
soloist with the Wisconsin Symphony, 
in an anniversary program on Aug. 23, 
and Jean Dickenson, soloist with the 
symphony, Aug. 30. 

In Humboldt Park the following 
events will take place: performances by 
the International Opera Company on 
July 12 and Aug. 3; Edward Dudley 
and the Civic Concert Orchestra, Aug. 
8; Heinie and his Grenadiers, Aug. 15, 
Helen Jepson, soloist with the Wiscon- 
sin Symphony, June 25. 











Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing 
Sponsors Third Song Contest 

Cuicaco, June 10.—The Chicago 
Council of Teachers of Singing will 
again hold its annual competition for 
an original song by an American com- 
poser for the W. W. Kimball prize of 
$100. Manuscripts should be submitted 
not later than Nov. 1, 1939. Com- 
munications for information should be 
mailed to Walter Allen Stults, president 
of Chicago Council Teachers of Sing- 
ing, Evanston, III. 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
LIST NATIVE WORKS 


Music by Giannini, Copland, 
Schuman, Barber and Others 
to Be Heard 


Works by American composers to be 
played by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony under various conductors at 
the Stadium concerts during the sum 
mer and the addition of Charles O’Con- 
nell to the roster of regular conductors 
have been made known by Stadium 
Concerts, Inc. 

On June 28 Massimo Freccia will 
conduct Samuel Barber’s Adagio for 
Strings, and his Overture, ‘The School 
for Scandal’ is ten- 
tatively scheduled 
to be conducted by 
Frieder Weiss 
mann. On July 4 
Alexander Small 
ens will lead an 
American list in 
cluding first Sta 
dium hearings of 
Aaron Copland’s 
‘An Outdoor Over 
ture’ and William 
Schuman’s ‘Pro- 
logue’ for chorus 
and orchestra, as 
well as Deems 
laylor’s “Through the Looking Glass’ 
Suite. The program will be given with 
assistance of a chorus of 200 pupils from 
the High School of Music and Art. On 
Aug. 1 Erich Leinsdorf will give the 
premiere of Vittorio Giannini’s Opera 
Ballet, excerpts from an opera upor 
which the composer is now working 
Mr. Weissman will also conduct Wer 
ner Janssen’s ‘Dixie Fugue’, composed 
in 1932. 

Transcriptions to Be Played 

Mr. O’Connell will conduct at the 
concerts of July 21, 22 and 23. He has 
led the Philadelphia Orchestra on tout 
and at Robin Hood Dell. He has als 
written a number of transcriptions of 
the music of Bach, Debussy and Span- 
ish composers; some of these will be 
heard for the first time at the Stadiun 
Concerts and others will be given their 
first New York performance under his 
baton. 

The program for the opening night 
of the Stadium Concerts under th 
baton of Walter Damrosch was sched 
uled to include Goldmark’s Overture 
‘In Springtime’, the Tchaikovsky Vio 
lin Concerto with Albert Spalding as 
soloist, and the Brahms Second Sym 
phony. 

Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia will 
lead the orchestra in “The Star-Spangled 
Banner’ at the opening concert, and an 
other conductor Carl Bamberger, has 
been added to the roster for the con 
certs of Aug. 7 and 8. Mr. Bamberger 
was born in Vienna and has appeared 
as conductor in many European centres 
He conducted for five years in Russia 
and at present teaches conducting at 
the Mannes Music School. One of | 
programs will be of Viennese music 








Charles O'Connell 


Dr. Maril Becomes Executive Secretary 
of Busoni Society 

The Busoni Society, Inc., recently ap 
pointed Dr. Konrad Maril as its execu 
tive secretary. Dr. Maril has been 
music critic in Vienna, director of S 
Fischer Company in Berlin, and is 
American representative of the Gordon 
Harbord concert management firm of 
London. 
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AMERICAN ECHOES SOUND IN HELSINKI CONCERT HALLS 





University Chorus, Returned 
from America, Sings College 
Songs — Grosbayne Leads 
Municipal Orchestra in Three 
Works by Americans 


By PAuL SJ6BLOM 
HELSINKI, May 24. 
HE Helsinki University Chorus, 
familiarly known as the Y. L., 
after its Finnish name Ylioppilas- 
kunnan Laulajat, attracted a capacity 
audience to its annual spring concert at 
the University auditorium with a pro- 
gram of songs chosen exclusively from 
the repertories of the Yale, Harvard, 
and Princeton glee clubs. European 
classics and native American works, one 
of them, ‘Mother of Men’ by Seth Bing- 
ham, sung in English, formed the pro- 
gram. Most of the works were ap- 
plauded with enthusiasm and newspaper 
men found much of interest among the 
American novelties. Two songs by Ed- 
ward MacDowell, ‘Cradle Song’ and 
‘Goblin’s Dance’, made a _ particularly 
favorable impression. 

One of the chief aims of the Y. L. 
American tour last year was to acquaint 
its members with student life and music 
activity in colleges of the United States. 
Martti Turunen, conductor of the 
chorus, prefaced the printed program 
with an explanation of the reasons for 
the sudden adoption of American songs 
into his repertory: 

“T, like many others, before my American 
trip had the notion that American college 
students, with few exceptions, did not care 
for music other than their cowboy ditties 
and Negro spirituals. So much the greater 
was my amazement when, during our 
visit to Harvard, we found in one boy’s 
‘den’ a pile of gramophone records which 
included among other items  Sibelius’s 
symphonies, and in another I laid my hands 
on the whole symphonic output of Bee- 
thoven; and in the room in which I lived 
I found an entire collection of choral works 
by Bach and Handel. Not all of these 
students study music with the idea of 
becoming professionals, but as a hobby. 
Especially surprising was the information 
given by the conductor of the Yale chorus, 
Marshall Bartholomew, that at the present 
time there are about 300 college choruses in 
America. I was left positively speechless 
upon familiarizing myself with the pro- 
grams of the Yale, Harvard, Princeton and 
other college choruses. For example, the 
five-volume song collection of the Harvard 
chorus included for the most part the works 
of classic masters from Monteverdi, Schiitz, 
and Bach to the operas of Wagner and 
Moussorgsky. In this way there- 
fore have the American college students 
actively got the opportunity to acquaint 
themselves with the rich classical choral 
literature. . . . On behalf of the Y. L. and 
myself I must mark down as the greatest 
cultural conquest of our American tour our 
getting to know the American student 
choruses, whose repertories opened up for 
us an entirely new world.” 


Grosbayne Leads Municipal Orchestra 


Benjamin Grosbayne, the American 
conductor who has toured the music 
capitals of Europe with unusual success 
the past year, introduced himself to the 
Finnish public with a program that in- 
cluded the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven 
and, indiscreetly enough, Sibelius’s Fifth 
plus three American works: There was 
not much to get excited about in Deems 
Taylor’s ‘Through the Looking Glass’ 
suite, Howard Hanson’s ‘Pan and the 
Priest’ tone poem, or the Scherzo move- 
ment of William Grant Still’s ‘Afro- 
American Symphony’. The last men- 
tioned, however, did seem to delight 
many in the large audience by the very 





Martti Turunen, Con- 
ductor of the Hel- 
sinki Chorus 





Leevi Madetoja, 
Composer 


incongruity of its blues manhandling of 
the symphonic style. The cool recep 
tion by the reviewers of the American 
portion of the program was not the con 
ductor’s fault, for he gave a satisfactory 
account of himself in each of the three 
items. 

Mr. Grosbayne conducted the Bee- 
thoven Fifth with considerable elo 
quence, leading the writer to believe that 
he might have scored another success 
with this concert had he not made the 
mistake of attempting the first Sibelius 
of his tour in the one city on earth 
where every critic knows almost every 
note of every Sibelius symphony. Most 
outsiders, however eminent, have little 
chance of competing auspiciously with 
the recognized local interpreters in deal- 
ing with the scores of the Finnish bard. 

Finnish musicians understand Sibelius 
as they understand their mother tongue. 
Until foreigners have completely assimi- 
lated the idiom, they are at a disad 
vantage—and assimilation means years 
of intimate association. It is regretable 
that Grosbayne’s miscalculation over 
shadowed in the critics’ memories his 
superior achievement in the interpreta- 
tion of Beethoven. 


Finnish Works of Interest Performed 


During the late concert season, Georg 
Schneevoigt presented numerous native 
orchestral compositions, some of them 
novelties of extraordinary interest. It 
is to be hoped that Schneevoigt will make 
room in his luggage for the more meri 
torious among them when he sails for 
the United States to conduct late in 
June. 

The most conspicuous premiere of the 
vear was the performance of Uuno 
Klami’s First Symphony at the final 
regular concert of the Municipal Or- 
chestra. Klami would rank high among 
the living composers of any country. 
His technical capacity is prodigious. 
There seems nothing connected with or- 
chestration that he cannot do. Only 
thirty-nine years old, he has to his credit 
an extraordinary output of large-scale 
works. Alongside of indisputable vir- 
tues, he has the fault of an apparent fear 
of straying across Sibelius’s tracks—a 
commonplace bugaboo to young Finnish 
musicians. If he would allow the Finn 
in him to speak out uninhibited, and per- 





Aarne Pietinen 


The Helsinki University Chorus, Led by Martti 
Turunen, During Its American Concert at the 
University Auditorium 


haps consequently more or less echo the 
voice of the Master, he might sooner 
find an outlet for his richest potentialli- 
ties. Instead, he chooses to wander in 
remote fields, spurning the more con- 
genial inspiration at home. The shades 
of Ravel and de Falla, accompanied now 
and then by Stravinsky, continue to 
haunt many a page of his 
Klami’s First Symphony has _ not 
escaped these alien influences; but the 
marvel of its sheer virtuosity makes of 
it a musical monument of no mean di- 
mensions. 

Lauri Ikonen’s Second Symphony, in- 
troduced by Martti Simila, offers an 
extreme contrast to Klami’s attempt in 
the same medium. Its melody is im 
mediately appealing, its straightforward 
ness, bordering on naivete, refreshing. 
The harmonies are natural, unforced, 
and the orchestration is spontaneous and 
inevitable. The sonatine form rather 
than topheavy development is employed 
Its brevity precludes dullness. 


Raitio’s New Opera Has Merit 


Another disciple of alien inspiration, 
Vain6 Raitio, possesses a technical equip- 


scores. 


ment matched perhaps only by Klami 
among younger North European com- 
posers. Had he been born a Frenchman, 


German, Italian, or any of the carefully 
propagandized nationalities, his name would 
probably loom large on the contemporary 
musical scene. His new opera ‘Princess 
Cecilia’ has pages of outstanding merit and 
should entitle him to a place among the 
most gifted current music makers. His 
only large piece to be played by the Hel- 
sinki Municipal Orchestra during the past 
season, his ‘Nocturne’, is as foreign in 
idiom as it is in name. For all its in- 
genuity, it is a disappointing work because 
it is guilty of an imported accent: a Finn 
laboring to speak like a Frenchman—and 
doing it with amazing fluency, but never- 
theless handicapped by an unnatural accent. 

Leevi Madetoja is a name familiar to 
American concert-goers as a composer of 
choral masterpieces, thanks to the recent 
tours of the Y. L. and the Finlandia Male 
Chorus. The writer has earlier described 
his powerful folk opera ‘Pohjalaisia’ Per 
formances by Schneevoigt of his ‘Kullervo’, 
symphonic poem, and his First Symphony, 
and by Simila of his ‘Comedy’ overture, 
leave no doubt that he deserves a place 





New Finnish Music by Klami 
Ikonen, Raitio, Madetoja, 
Pingoud, Svento, Saikkola and 
Ringbom of Interest—Native 
Artists in Recital 


of honor among present-day composers. 
While he has assimilated all that is tech- 
nically necessary from foreign sources, his 
idiom remains as native as though he had 
never ventured abroad. His First Sym- 
phony, composed during the war but 
neglected for years, is original, and in 
parts, especially the slow movement, elo- 
quent; it is nevertheless tentative on the 
whole, only prophetic of the mature power 
of his Second. Madetoja’s ‘Kullervo’ re- 
veals the composer in full stride, with its 
ruggedness, confidence, and stirring primi- 
tive energy found elsewhere only in the 
scores of Sibelius. 

Ernest Pingoud, librarian of the Hel- 
sinki Municipal Orchestra and pupil of 
Scriabin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Glazunoff, 
proved himself a surprisingly capable com- 
poser, individual and bold, in his latest 
tone poem ‘La Flamme Eternelle’. It 
embraces an extraordinary number of cres- 
cendoes out of which at first hearing it is 
difficult to pick out the climax. Pingoud is 
a record-breaker in another respect also: 
he has orchestrated Mussorgsky’s song 
‘Der Feldherr’ for the freak combination of 
piano, trombones, and timpani; and when 
it was performed recently, nobody could 
decide whether it was a joke, a serious 
artistic attempt at novel effects, or a hack 
job resulting from a race with the clock 
The astonishing gentleman says that he 
will soon finish his violin concerto upon 
which he was been working for over ten 
years. 

The immaturity of Truvor Svento’s First 
Symphony made listeners wonder what 
prompted Schneevoigt to rehearse and give 
it a public hearing. 

Nils-Eric Ringbom, historian of ‘the 
Municipal Orchestra and winner of a spe- 
cial bonus to finance further musical re- 
search, surprised concert-goers with his 
gifts for composition as revealed in his 
Movimento Sinfonico, a lavishly orches- 
trated piece conducted by Leo Funtek, the 
local Bruckner expert 


Ranta’s Concerto Played 


Sulho Ranta takes part in so many 
different enterprises, besides being the as- 
sistant director of the Conservatory, that it 
is wonderful how he manages to take time 
out for composing. His most ambitious 
score of the season, Concerto for large or- 
chestra, shows that he is gradually for- 
saking his early companions-in-arms, the 
ultra-modernists. Its lack of contrasts put 
the Concerto dangerously near monotony. 

Lauri Saikkola sits in an obscure viola 
chair in the Municipal Orchestra, but once 
in a while steps forward into view with 
a score from his own hand. Conducting the 
premiere of his ‘Pastorale’ for orchestra 
early in the season, he proved that not only 
has he highly personal creative ideas to 
express but, given the chance, he might also 
develop into a respectable batonist. He 
is still young and likely to go far. 

Heikki Suolahti died in 1936 at the age 
of sixteen. A sort of Finnish Mozart, 
his youthful death was a great loss to 
Finland’s musical culture, for there was 
phenomenal promise in his childish efforts. 
The director of the Turku Orchestra, 
Tauno Hannikainen, who will shortly make 
appearances in the United States, has given 
some performances of Suolahti’s ‘Minia- 
ture’ Symphony. It is a naive work lis- 
tened to with real pleasure because of its 
buoyant energy, thematic acrobatics, clever 
instrumentation, and cut-throat solutions of 
symphonic problems. It betrays its inspira- 
tional origin in the first measure, beginning 
with a drum roll and a clarinet solo, and 
throughout there continues a delightful pur- 
suit of the muse of Sibelius’s First Sym- 

(Continued on page 27) 
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C O N C E R T a s Events in City and Fair Music Hall 


EFORE the music festival at the 

New York World’s Fair was aban- 
doned, Grace Moore gave a Sunday 
afternoon recital at the Music Hall, as 
did Marian Anderson. Miss Anderson 
and the Schubert Choir of Brantford 
also sang in New York City, as well as 
at the Fair. Major Henri K. Jordan 
conducted the choir. The Japanese Bal- 
let danced at the Music Hall of the 
Fair, as did the Polish Ballet. Reviews 
of the latter will be found elsewhere in 
this issue. Several other events were 
also given in New York halls. 


Grace Moore Sings at Fair 


Grace Moore, soprano, was the second 
of the solo recitalists at the World’s Fair 
Music Hall, appearing on the afternoon of 
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May 21 before a cordial audience. Her ac- 
companist, Lester Hodges, contributed 
three piano solos. The hall proved to be as 
well suited acoustically to the solo voice 
as to ensembles, and it is not so large as 
to destroy the feeling of communication be- 
tween artist and audience. The program 
follows: 


Aria, ‘Tl est doux, il est bon’ from 


"EOE cds ccudubsthasddvdecessca Massenet 
Aria de Lia from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’; 

"Le BEOrt Ges QMANES oc ccdcccccccess Debussy 
 édaana kod sacebedbhitesscecavecgenan Bizet 
ys fee ae Hue 
WOE 0 45046.40000 ides badass 44s44iRaeaeee Arensky 
< eee eee et eer Tchaikovsky 

Miss Moore 
ei, TEM re rr Borodin 
"PR 0 550k itso eb00s 06 008ess0d es Poulenc 
OO kia ti Senkanes bteneines<1ttscnuenine Longas 
Mr. Hodges 
TN in ds vcnuncvccdanssstikaeeuns Carpenter 
‘Who'll Buy My Lavender’...Edward German 
*The Little Dancers’......... Richard Hageman 
WC VERO cacscscvccccecccns Roger Quilter 
‘The Lord’s Prayer’...... Albert Hay Malotte 


Aria, ‘Un bel di’, from ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
Puccini 
Miss Moore was completely at home 
both in the French group which filled ap- 
proximately the first half of the recital and 
in the English group which followed. 
Though most of the songs she had chosen 
on this occasion put no very heavy strain 
on her interpretative powers, she sang them 
with finish and address, and where there 
was opportunity, revealed marked dramatic 
understanding. To the generous list of 
printed works she added several encores, 
among them ‘Depuis le jour’ from Charper- 
tier’s ‘Louise’. S. 


Marian Anderson Sings to Big Audience 
at World’s Fair 

For the first time since it was opened, 
the Hall of Music at the World’s Fair had 
a capacity audience on May 28, when 
Marian Anderson appeared in recital there. 
The Negro contralto was to be saluted for 
presenting a severely artistic program, with 
almost nothing that could be regarded as a 
concession to the popular. She began with 
two Bach airs, then sang Lieder by Bee- 
thoven and Schubert and closed the first 
part with the ‘Casta Diva’ from Bellini’s 
‘Norma’. After the intermission, she sang 
a group of songs by Sibelius and closed 
with a sheaf of spirituals. 

The recital was one of enchanting sing- 
ing. Among Miss Anderson’s most effec- 
tive songs were Beethoven's ‘Mit einen 
gemalten Band’, Schubert’s ‘Liebesbot- 
schaft’ and Sibelius’s ‘Die Libelle.’ There 
could be difference of opinion about the 
dramatic effectiveness of ‘Der Erlkénig’, 
but the singer effectively individuated the 
voices of the three personages in the song. 
Though the ‘Casta Diva’ air is obviously 
for another type of voice, and on this oc- 
casion suggested a violin piece played on 
a viola, the contralto’s smooth and poised 
vocalization was worthy of particular note, 
even in a program so consistently well 
sung. The Schubert ‘Ave Maria’, given 
as a final encore, was rapturously received. 
Kosti Vehanen was again Miss Anderson’s 
accompanist. O. 


Schubert Choir of Brantford Makes 
First Appearances in New York 

The Schubert Choir of Brantford, Ont., 
Major Henri K. Jordan, founder and con- 
ductor, made its first appearances in New 
York at the World’s Fair Hall of Music on 
May 29, and on the previous evening in 
St. Thomas’s Church. The concert at the 
Fair was the final one in the Hall of 
Music. 

Major Jordan’s forces are well balanced 
and well drilled. They excel especially in 
pianissimo singing and for this reason, 
probably, there was less contrast in the 
earlier part of the program than might 
have been desirable. Of eloquent beauty, 
however, were ‘Jesu, Dulcis Memoris’ by 
Jacob Handl, a Sixteenth Century com- 
poser, and Purcell’s ‘Soul of the World’. 
More modern works by Lavalée, Bantock, 
Willan, Major Jordan, Levenson, Kern 
and others were equally well sung, the 
choir responding admirably to the con- 





Major Henri K. Jordan 


ductor’s beat and singing with fine tone. 
The concert in St. Thomas's Church, 
which was in remembrance of America’s 
War Dead, included several works sung 
the following evening and Pizzetti’s set- 
ting of the ‘Requiem’, which had had only 
one previous hearing in New York, that 
by the Schola Cantorum in 1924. Dr. T 
Tertius Noble, organist and choirmaster 
of the church, played works by Bach and 


Reubke. N 


‘Cherry Blossom’ Troupe Seen at New 
York World's Fair 
Charming for what it was—the Orien 
tal equivalent of an Occidental dance show 
the Cherry Blossom Ballet from Kobe 
and the Takarazuka Theatre in Tokio 
opened an ill-starred engagement at the 
World’s Fair Hall of Music on the even- 
ing of May 21. Those who expected any- 
thing like the traditional Noh dances were 
disappointed. Instead, were bevies of pretty 
Japanese girls, gorgeously costumed, who 
provided an entertainment that was for 
the most part distinctly “popular” in char- 
acter, even including a bit of tap dancing 
All was graceful, animated and full of 
color, in a succession of dances, pant 
mimes and playlets exceedingly well pre- 
sented, but presenting little appeal other 
than as spectacle for the eve. The music 
though based on Japanese melodies, was 
played by Western instruments and with 
Western harmonizing. Aside from the 
brilliant costuming, those who sought the 
exotic found the savor of it in the singing 
of Momozono Yumika, Tibiki Tisuzu and 
Miura Tokiko. The conductors were Tyo 
Sakai and Sukeyoshi Tsukuzi. Its stay 
cut short, the ballet is now en route back 
to Japan. O 


Rochester Inter-High School Choir 
Sings at Fair 

The Rochester Inter-High School Choir, 
which is composed of singers selected from 
the choirs of eleven of the city’s senior high 
schools, was heard at the Temple of Re- 
ligion at the World’s Fair, on June 3. The 
program included choral music by Willan, 
Dickinson, Luther-Mueller, Schubert and 
Bach. William Warfield, Negro baritone. 
who has been awarded a scholarship at 
the Eastman School of Music, sang tw 
Handel arias. Marlowe G 
conductor of the choir. 


Smith is the 


Abram Haitowitsch Gives Town Hall 
Recital 

Abram Haitowitsch, violinist, whose 
playing has been familiar to New York 
audiences for a number of years, appeared 
in the Town Hall on the evening of May 
18, with Eugene Helmer at the piano. Mr 
Haitowitsch, though blind since his second 


year, is in no way hampered musically. 
He negotiated all the difficulties of the 
works offered with complete ease and artis- 
tic feeling. The Bach Chaconne and the 
Mozart A Major Concerto had good per- 
formances and Beethoven’s G Major Ro- 
mance, excellent singing tone. The program 
also included works by Dvorak-Kreisler, 
Paganini, Falla~-Kochanski and Chopin- 
Auer. H. 


Marian Anderson Returns to Carnegie 


Marian Anderson, contralto. Kosti 
Vehanen, accompanist. Carnegie Hall, May 
25, evening : 

‘O del mio amato ben’; ‘Spirate pur, spirate’ 

Donaudy 

Siciliana; “Dank sei Dir, Herr’........ Handel 

‘Frahlingstraum’; ‘Der Tod und das Mad 

chen’: ‘Die Forelle’; ‘Ave Maria’...Schubert 

Card Scene from “Carmen’.. ie ee 

‘Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt’.. Tchaikovsky 


, 2 are T'cherepnine 
‘Pour Amour’ ..... aseeenhe .. Vehanen 
Vocalize (Habanera) ero 
“My Way’s Cloudy’ (arr. by Burleigh); ‘Didn't 

my Lord Deliver Daniel?’ (arr. by Brown); 


‘Crucifixion’ (arr. by Price); ‘Honor, Honor’ 

(arr. by Johnson) 

This was Marian Anderson's fourth 
Carnegie Hall recital of the season, and 
the hall was filled to overflowing. For this 
singer belongs in that small company of 
the great who imbue everything they do 
with profound insight and sincerity. There 
were many moments when one could have 
heard a pin drop, and after her singing 
of ‘Crucifixion’ applause seemed almost 
sacrilege. 

The exquisite legato in Donaudy’s 
‘Spirate pur, spirate’ and the emotional in- 
tensity in Handel's Siciliana were 
especially noteworthy in the first group 
By the time she had reached Schubert's 
‘Frihlingstraum’, the singer was in full 
stride, and in this and the other Lieder 
her clarity of diction and understanding 
made each one a revelation. There is no 
need at this time to call attention to her 
unforgettable voicing of Death in ‘Tod 
und das Madchen; or the unearthly beauty 
of her singing of the ‘Ave Maria’. Miss 
Anderson's dramatic singing of the card 
scene from “Carmen’ made one wish that 
she would offer more of this music, so well 
suited to her voice and temperament. Once 
again, in Ravel’s Habanera the sheer sound 
of her voice was magnificent. Though she 
sings the Spirituals as art songs, there is 
no lack of fascinating rhythmical variation 
and folk coloring in her interpretations of 
them. Recitals such as this one cannot 
cur too frequently S 


Doctors Orchestral Society Makes 


Debut in Town Hall 


The Doctors Orchestral Society, which 
has been rehearsing unobtrusively under 
Ignaz Waghalter all winter, gave its first 
concert in the Town Hall on the evening 
of May 26, with Ernest Schelling, pianist, 
as soloist. The organization, which num- 
bers between seventy and eighty medical 
men, all of whom have musical abilities as 
a side issue, gave an excellent account of 
themselves in a representative program 
The opening work was the Overture to 
‘Oberon’, which was well played. This 
was followed by a convincing performance 
of Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony. A 
good accompaniment was given to the 
Schumann Concerto which Mr. Schelling 
played with virtuosity and good tone, and 
the program concluded with Johann 


Strauss’s ‘Emperor’ Waltz D 


Two Vocalists Sing with Federal 
Orchestra Under Plotnikoff 


[wo young vocalists, Maria San Filippo, 
soprano, and Mary Kreste, contralto, who 
have attracted the patronage of Geraldine 
Farrar and Mrs. William Pierce Gilmour, 
appeared with the Federal Symphony under 
the baton of Eugene Plotnikoff in a con- 
cert which marked the close of the 


Project’s occupancy of the New Yorker 
Theatre 
Miss Kreste sang ‘Weiche, Wotan. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ries will include the Ballet Russe, Menu- 
hin, Bjorling, the Cleveland Orchestra, 
Josephine Antoine, and John Brownlee ; 
in the piano series, Rachmaninoff, 
Serkin, Brailowsky, Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, and Rubinstein. 

PHILIP GORDON 


NEW SERIES BEGUN 
AT NEWARK STADIUM 


Smallens Leads Essex County 
Symphony with Lawrence 
Tibbett as Soloist 

NEWARK, June 7.—To the passengers 
in the planes that rode high over New- 
ark Schools Stadium last night the 
scene in this usually silent area must 
have been amazing. Some 20,000 peo- 
ple were present for the first of the 
concerts in the fourth summer season of 
the Essex County Symphony Society, 
the largest audience ever assembled for 
a concert here. Lawrence Tibbett was 
the soloist and Alexander Smallens the 
conductor. 

Singing throughout with orchestral ac- 
companiment, Mr. Tibbett was heard in 
an aria from ‘Traviata’, ‘Wotan’s Fare- 
well’ from ‘Die Walktre’, Figaro’s fa- 
miliar aria, and a group of songs in 
English. Three encores were required, 
and many more would have been re- 
quested if time had permitted. 


FURTHER ATTRACTIONS 
FOR HOLLYWOOD BOWL 





Three More Operas, Additional Con- 
ductors and Soloists Listed 
for Season 





Los ANGELES, June 10.—Further at- 
tractions for the Hollywood Bowl, 
which will open its eighteenth season 
of summer concerts on July 11 with 
Pierre Monteux conducting and Josef 
Hofmann as soloist, have been made 
known. 

In addition to Verdi's ‘Aida’, pre- 
viously announced, other operas to be 
given are ‘Hansel und Gretel’ by Hum 
perdinck, on July 25; ‘Prince Igor’ by 
Sorodin, and two performances ot 
Puccini’s ‘Turandot’, Opera conductors 





Equally popular with the audience Lawrence Tibbett, Soloist at the Opening Concert, with Mrs. Parker O. will be Dr. Richard Lert. Pietro Cimini. 
was Mr. —— ae gga ae of = GeiFith, President of the Esse County Symphony Society Richard Hageman, and Carl Alwin. 
orces fas sure r a é Ss » y > Aen : » : — ’ 
high, imine, leading an an agement raised in tiers the last rows Company. Mr. Friedgut has announced eo Strelitzer will be in charge of the 
chestra composed largely of Igcal men, °% field seats, greatly improving visi- the remaining artists as follows: June CHOFUS. — 
he brought the performances to a con-  Pility also. _ ; , ;, 13, Josef Hofmann, playing the ‘“Em- Additional soloists to be heard in- 
sistently high level. Othcers of the Essex County Sym-  peror’ Concerto; June 20, Emanuel clude Law rence Tibbett, Lily Pons, Al- 

. - phony Society are Mrs. P. O. Griffith, Feuermann, who will play the Saint bert Spalding and Rudolph Ganz. 
Sound and Sight Improved president; Mrs. H. C. Barkhorn, vice- Saéns "Cello Concerto in A Minor and Other orchestral conductors engaged, in 

Sound reinforcement left little to be president; Harry Friedgut, business  Bloch’s ‘Schelomo’, and June 27, Lily addition to those listed in the previous 
desired, and the music was heard with- manager; Mrs. Julius Newman, secre- Pons. issue of MusicAL AMERICA, include Al- 
out distortion everywhere on the field. tary; P. O. Griffith, treasurer. The At the same time announcement was’ bert Coates, Andre Kostelanetz and 
The old uninvited guest, Echo, seemed sponsors of the series, as in previous made of next season's concerts of the Werner Janssen, Irvin Talbot, conduc 
indisposed last night and was heard years, are Louis Bamberger, Mrs. Felix Griffith Music Foundation, of which tor at Paramount Studios, will lead a 
from only tentatively. Indefatigable in Fuld, Mrs. Wallace Scudder, Kresge Mrs. Griffith is president and Mr. Fried- program of American works on July 16. 
efforts to improve reception, the man- Department Store, and Griffith Piano gut managing director. The major se = = 





IJESSIE KING 


Contralto 


SIGNIFICANT PRESS COMMENTS | 


FOLLOW SUCCESSFUL TOWN HALL RECITAL, NEW YORK, MARCH 17, 1939 








@ “A pure, clear voice of ample volume, even may give here . . . has cast herself well in the role 
in scale, admirably steady and capably produced. of Lieder singer . . . authenticity and distinction 
Her singing was unfailingly true to pitch, careful of her English groups.” Post, March 18, 1939 

in its phrasing and laudably smooth in legato. Her 

interpretations—straightforward and refined. . . @ “From Australia by way of London, Jessie King 

The Gluck aria was accurately delivered. .. .”’ came to Town Hall for a first recital in this part of 

’ S., Times, March 18, 1939 the world. . . . The Gluck invocation was smoothly 


and expressively sung . . . produced her tones easily 
and her scale was one well equalized . . . her inter- 
pretations were intelligent and tasteful. ...” 

Sun, March 18, 1939 


@ “ ... an unusually interesting program which 
gave the artist, who possesses a full sympathetic 
voice, opportunity to prove herself a fine sensitive 
exponent ... the voice, which is of a vast range, 
is freely and naturally produced through all regis- x 
ters and is capable of forming clear delicate tones 
which retained their natural warmth. 


Her voice proved to be especially note- 
worthy for rich and vibrant low notes .. . freedom 


a . , and expressiveness . . . her songs filled out an un- 

“ i ivi . ( k's ' ; - 
p The _ rr mn he oa mah — commonly attractive and generous list, all sung with 
Alceste’ was produced with noble dramatic fervor, intelligent care. .. . Three fine songs by Sir Gran- 


free from any false pathos. The group of old 
English songs was sung with a natural and im- 
pressive simplicity. . . . Four songs by Schubert 
were convincing expressions of the poems... . ” 
H. St., Staats Zeitung, March 18, 1939 


ville Bantock, each remarkable for the elaborate 
and delineatory piano accompaniment, were other 
features of the program, and a song that Miss 
King delivered with particular eloquence was the 
unfamiliar ‘Blauer Sommer’ of Richard Strauss. 
@ “ ... Gave her audience yesterday afternoon A demonstrative audience was present.” 


SHEFFIELD FESTIVAL ample reason for attending any future recitals she P. S., World-Telegram, March 18, 1939 
QUEENS HALL and WESTMINSTER ABBEY : , 
| Mass in B Minor Now Booking Season 1939-40 


| 
EDINBURGH ROYAL CHORAL UNION ieee ; | 
Address Inquiries to: 1401 Steinway Bldg., 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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All-Something Programs 


ARIOUS concerts in connection with the 

New York World’s Fair have been given 

under the auspices of foreign governments 
and confined to the music of their national com- 
posers. These have proved stimulating in the 
main but have served to bear out the contention 
that programs that are all-anything—whether all- 
Polish, all-Swiss, all-Roumanian, all-Brazilian or 
all-something-else—are not for the best of the 
music presented, particularly if there is new or 
unfamiliar music involved. The novelties of two 
British programs fared particularly well because 
of the variety and contrast of programs that in- 
cluded music of other lands. What is true of the 
music of one country is even more true of the 
music of one composer. There are not many 
masters who, like Beethoven or Wagner, can oc- 
cupy an entire evening without engendering some- 
thing of monotony. 

The World’s Fair programs, of course, have 
had a particular reason for being all one thing or 
another. Their purpose has been to exhibit the 
musical resources and achievements of particular 
countries, hence different considerations have en- 
tered into the choice of compositions played than 
ordinarily would be true of programs designed on 
the basis of audience appeal. When these pro- 
grams have contained novelties, it seems fair to 
say that the new works have fared less well than 
they might have fared if first experienced under 
circumstances permitting of more diversity and 
contrast of style and idiom in the music presented. 

This is something which may well be borne in 
mind by those who advocate all-American pro- 
grams in the belief that by so doing they are 
helping the cause of the American composer. 
When a half dozen or more American composi- 
tions—especially unfamiliar ones—are lumped in 
a single program, there undoubtedly is a tendency 
for one work to cancel another and to leave with 
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the ordinary listener either a feeling of confusion 
or one of vagueness concerning what he has 
heard. The attraction, as well as the merit, of any 
given work may be discerned much more readily 
if it is heard in conjunction with works of other 
origin. Of course, it must be a work of high 
quality if it is to stand up in the company of time- 
honored masterpieces. But that day has passed 
when the American composer will expect to have 
apologies made for him, and he knows that if 
his music will not withstand this test he cannot 
hope to win and hold the public’s ear, anyway. 

The issue is not a new one and certainly ap- 
ples no more cogently to American music than 
it does to that of any other country, or, for that 
matter, to particular styles and periods. Contrast 
can be found within any group but it seldom is 
the effective sort of contrast that is found between 
groups. In moderation, the stressing of one par- 
ticular type or kind of music may prove profitable 
and delightful. But theré is always the danger of 
excess and a resulting stalemate. The suggestion 
that the National Federation of Music Clubs at 
its next biennial convention confine its programs 
entirely to American music would appear to be 
excess in the extreme. By all means, let there be 
American music, but not to the extent of preju- 
dicing the case for particular works that may 
have a genuine measure of appeal. Mass exploi- 
tation, ike mass production, is for the industries, 
not for the arts. 


Summer Music and Amplification 


HAT time has passed when summer music 
in America could be classed as recreation 
rather than music. No experienced lis- 
tener can afford to sniff contemptuously at the or- 
chestral concerts and other musical performances 
which many thousands of music lovers will pat- 
ronize in the months that intervene between the 
old music season and the new. Both in character 
of programs and quality of performances much 
that is being undertaken out of season compares 
favorably with similar events in mid-winter. To 
be heard are orchestras made up of players from 
our best ensembles and in some instances these 
ensembles appear almost intact. Some of the 
same conductors and many of the same soloists 
have a part in both winter and summer events. So 
far as the standing of those participating is con- 
cerned, the line between concerts of the regular 
season and those that fall outside that period is for 
the most part an imaginary one. 

But there remains one important consideration 
that needs the most serious study on the part of 
sponsors of summer concerts everywhere. This is 
not an artistic question, but an acoustical one. 
Most summer concerts are held in open air and 
devices are employed to magnify sound. The 
best amplification still leaves much to be desired 
and anything less than the best may be ruinous to 
the effect. It is the sound engineer today, 
quite as much as the conductor or the soloist, who 
may determine the success or failure of a festi- 
val, and judging by some of the complaints that 
still are to be heard, he may well stand in need of 
the advice of those who make the music and those 
who do the listening. 


To Subscribers Who Contemplate a 
Change of Address 


PLease REPORT change of address immediately. (Be sure 
to send your old address together with new address.) 
Copies that have been mailed to an old address will not 
be forwarded by the post office unless extra postage is 
sent to the post office by the subscriber. To avoid this 
expense and make sure of getting your copies promptly, 
please notify Musicat America at least THREE weeks in 
advance. If possible advise us of the duration of your 
summer change of address so that we may make the 
necessary changes in the fall. 
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Centro Press 


Two Conductors Meet in Prague. Bruno Walter (Left) and 

Nikolai Malko, Who Comes to America This Month to Give 

a Master Class at Mills College and Will Return for European 
Engagements in August 


Trunk—In order to give more time to composition, 
Richard Trunk has resigned his position as con- 
ductor of the Munich Lehrergesangverein. 

Strauss—The music of Richard Strauss’s latest 
opera, ‘King Midas with Ass’s Ears’ is said to be 
completed and the composer now to be working on 
the orchestration. 


Golschmann—On his recent return to Paris, 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, was tendered a banquet by the members 
of the musical press of the French capital. 

Kostelanetz—An honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music was conferred upon Andre Kostelanetz, or- 
chestra conductor, at Albion College, Albion, Mich., 
at the graduation exercises on June 5. 


Toscanini—Although in Luzerne in August, Tos- 
canini will be heard by America on Aug. 3 and 16. 
The first broadcast will be an orchestral concert and 
the second a performance of Verdi’s ‘Manzoni 
Requiem’. 

Trapp—On a highly successful Scandinavian tour 
being made by the Trapp family they sang at a special 
concert at the home of Selma Lagerlof, the noted au- 
thor, who was one of the early winners of the Nobel 
Prize. 

Carter—At the Congressional Memorial Day Ex- 
ercises in the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, at noon on Decoration Day, the soloist was John 
Carter, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera. lie was 
accompanied by James Quillian. 

Noréna—Having been decorated by the King of 
Norway in April with the Medal of St. Olav, Eidé 
Noréna was honored the following month by the 
King of Sweden with the decoration Litteris et 
Artibus. 

Barer—Although the luggage and piano of Simon 
Barer left New York for Brazil on schedule, recently, 
the pianist did not sail, owing to passport diffi- 
culties. It is stated that the Brazilian consul was 
unable to give Mr. Barer a visa as his Soviet pass- 
port had expired and although he had taken out 
his first citizenship papers in the United States, the 
consulate could not issue a visa on the State Depart- 
ment’s affidavit attesting to that action, and Brazil 
has no diplomatic relations with Soviet Russia. 
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Concerts in London 
(Continued from page 8) 


Hall. The program was entirely de- 
voted to Mozart and had a fine polish 
and suavity of tone. On April 27 they 
gave their second at Queens Hall, play- 
ing Schubert’s ‘Death and the Maiden’ 
Quartet and Arnold Bax’s Quintet for 
oboe and string quartet, with the un- 
surpassed Leon Goossens, to whom this 
work was dedicated. 

On April 26 George von Harten, pian- 
ist, gave his only recital this season at 
Wigmore Hall. The first half of the 
program included Bach-Scarlatti and 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 109. The clear- 
ness of conception and technique which 
von Harten brings to bear in Bach and 
Scarlatti is most refreshing and his 
Beethoven was deeply felt. 

Erika Storm, mezzo-soprano, gave 
her first London recital at Wigmore 
Hall on April 28, accompanied at the 
piano by Mosco Carner, the Austrian 
conductor. The program ranged from 
Lieder by Brahms, Wolf and Mahler, to 
the modern Viennese school of Schon- 
berg and Krenek. In these latter works 
Miss Storm was at her best. 

On May 2 a concert arranged for the 
London Festival was played by the 

3oyd Neel String Orchestra at Queens 
Hall. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 
were to play piano duets, but owing to 
the illness of Miss Bartlett, Kathleen 
Long substituted and played Mozart’s 
Il’ Major Concerto for one piano beau- 
tifully. The orchestra gave a fine per- 
formance of Handel’s A Major Con- 
certo and also of Schonberg’s ‘Verk- 
larte Nacht’. On the same evening 
Frank Laffitte, pianist, gave a recital at 
Wigmore Hall. His program included 
works by Bach-Busoni, Chopin, Franck, 
Debussy and two Rhapsodies, Op. 11, 
by Dohnanyi. This young English artist 
managed to give each composition pro- 
portionate color and feeling. 

The Hungarian pianist, Louis Kent- 
ner, played Liszt, Beethoven and Brahms 


at his recital on May 4 at Wigmore 
Hall. The three last Beethoven Sonatas 


were brilliantly performed. The Brahms- 
Paganini Variations revealed the variety 
of shading which this fine artist has at 
his command. 

On May 9 Bronislav Huberman gave 
a recital at Queens Hall. He was in 
rare form and the opening Handel D 
Major Sonata was of a majestic beauty. 
sach’s Chaconne was given a superb 
performance, and Mozart’s Sonata in B 
Flat contained all the sweetness of tone 
required. “Mythes’, Op. 30, by Szyman- 
owski, was played with great charm. 

Frederic Lamond, pianist, gave a 
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Whet They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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New London Oratorio Society Sings 


Parker's 
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‘Hora Novissima’ 
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Even Then 
What is it that lives in the souls of 
these children whom Nature has fav 
ored? Rudolf Serkin is still another of 
them. The young man’s talent has long 
been beyond all doubt. 


1919 

Big Oaks from Little Acorns 

Plans for Stadium Symphony Or- 
chestra’s season have been perfected. 
‘he element of experiment has already 
been removed by the success of last 
year’s concerts when 100,000 persons 
went to the Lewisohn Stadium to en- 
joy the open-air concerts. 


1919 

Like Moliere’s Cook 
While Geraldine Farrar was filming 
a scene in a recent movie in Hollywood 
she was heard singing in her dressing- 
room. A window-washer said to an- 
other: “Say, whoever that girl is, she’s 
got a good voice! If she had a few les- 

sons she’d be a rip-snorter!” 


Olin Downes and Charles L. Safford to 
Lecture at Berkshire Festival 

Olin Downes, music editor of the 
New York Times, will return for the 
third consecutive year as lecturer for 
the Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
whose concerts will be given in the 
Tanglewood music shed by the Boston 


Symphony, ae Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor, on Aug. 3, 5, 6, 10, 12 and 13. 
This year, Mr. Downes will give his 


lectures with the orchestra at the Tan- 
glewood shed at the two Saturday 
morning rehearsals, extended as a privi- 
lege to members and patrons as well as 
public high school pupils in Berkshire 
County. A series of lectures will also 
be given at the Berkshire Museum in 


Emmy Destinn Loquitur 
“Before the 
operatic career in 
due to the public and not to the Kaiser, 


had a successful 
Berlin but that was 


war | 


who envied everyone’s popularity, 
even that of a singer. Furthermore, he 
was not in favor of generous fees to 
artists.” 
1919 
Operas in Prospect 

The most cheering items in the 
ropolitan’s prospectus are the 
of ‘Parsifal’ and the production of 
‘Eugene Onegin’. ‘Zaza’ will be heard, 
also a premiere in the shape of ‘Cleo- 
patra’s Night’ by Henry Hadley. An- 
other novelty is Albert Wolf's ‘The 
Blue Bird’, and Halévy’s ‘La Juive’ will 
be sung in the house for the first time in 
many years. 


Hurrah for the Midinettes! 

The production in Paris of Février’s 
‘“Gismonda’, which was scheduled for 
the end of May, has been postponed un- 
til September on account of a strike of 
seamstresses. 


Met- 
revival 








Pittsfield by Charles L. Safford, direc- 
tor of music at Williams College. Mr. 
Safford is a member of the festival’s 
advisory committee. 





Music Week in Tulsa Dedicated to the 
R. B. Carsons 
Tusa, OKLA., June 10.—By unani- 
mous vote of the board of directors of 
the Tulsa Federation of Music Clubs, 
it was decided to honor Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Boice Carson by dedicating to 
them Music Week, May 7 to 12, in 
recognition of their outstanding contri- 
bution to the cultural advancement of 
Tulsa and contiguous territory over a 
period of twenty-four years’ residence 
and professional leadership. 
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PRIX DE ROME IS WON 
BY WILLIAM D. DENNY 


Teacher at University of California 
Gets Two-Year Fellowship for 
Symphony in A 
The Horatio Parker fellowship in 
musical composition has been awarded, 
as the result of the annual Rome Prize 





Cedric Wright, Berkeley 
William D. Denny 


competition by the American Academy 
in Rome to William Douglas Denny of 
Berkeley, Cal. : 

The announcement was made in con- 
nection with the premiere of the first 
movement from Mr. Denny’s Symphony 
in A during a coast-to-coast broadcast 
of the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany’s Symphony on the afternoon of 
May 28. Howard Barlow conducted 
This Symphony is in three movements ; 
it was composed last summer and sub- 
mitted with a string quartet in compe- 
tition for the Rome fellowship. Last 
year Mr. Denny won honorable men- 
tion. 

The composer was born in Seattle, 
Wash., in 1910, studied music at the 
University of California under Modeste 
Alloo, Albert Elkus, Edward G. Strick- 
land and Randall Thompson, receiving 
the degree of A.B. in 1931 and the M.A. 
in 1933. For the next two years he held 
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the George Ladd Prix de Paris in musi- 
cal composition from the University of 
California and studied at the Ecole 
Normale de Musique under Paul Dukas. 
Since 1936 he has been on the music 
faculty of the U. of C. 

Among his other compositions are 
incidental music for ‘A Horace Festi- 
val’, Suite for small orchestra and Con- 
certino for orchestra. The appointment 
to the Rome followship is for a term of 
two years beginning Oct. 1, 1939, with 
an allowance of $1,400 a year, free 
studio and residence at the Academy. 
The estimated value of the fellowship 
is $4,000. Members of the jury of award 
were Leo Sowerby, chairman; Eric De 
Lamarter, Philip James, Roger Sessions 
and Albert Stoessel. 


STEEL PIER OPERA 
PLANS NEW SEASON 


Company Under Jules Falk to 
Give Sixteen Operas in At- 
lantic City 
ATLantic City, June 10.—Beginning 
its twelfth consecutive year on the even- 
ing of June 29 of presenting opera in 
English, the Steel Pier Opera Company, 
Jules Falk, director, will give Verdi's 
‘Il Trovatore’ with Henri Elkan con- 
ducting, for the summer season’s open- 
ing performance. ‘Il Trovatore’ will be 
given on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
June 29 and 30, and has been the pro- 
cedure in past seasons, performances 
will be given every Thursday and Fri- 
day evening—during the summer to 
mid-September—in all twenty-four per- 
formances—on the Steel Pier. The or- 
ganization will present several novel- 
ties in addition to works from the stand- 

ard repertoire. 





Repertoire Listed 

Among the operas to be presented in 
addition are Verdi's ‘Rigoletto’ and ‘La 
Traviata’; Mozart’s exquisite “Cosi fair 
tutti’; von Flotow’s ‘Martha’; Gounod’s 
‘Faust’; Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant Prodigue' ; 
Smetana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’; Doni- 
zetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’; Bizet’s 
‘Carmen’ ; ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’; Pergolesi’s ‘La Serva Padrona’; 
Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’; Donizetti’s 
‘Don Pasquale’; a revival of Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan’, 
last done by the Stee! Pier Opera Com- 
pany in 1936 in commemoration of the 
250th anniversary of the birth of the 
composer; Saint Saéns’s ‘Samson and 
Delilah’ and other works. 

Mr. Falk has just returned from a 
three and a half months’ sojourn in 
France, Italy and England, where ex- 
tensive studies were made for produc 
tions to be undertaken by the Steel Pier 
Opera Company this season. 


Mascagni’s 





Lois Bannerman Appears in Recitals 
Lois Bannerman, harpist, has been 
fulfilling a full schedule of recitals. On 
May 1 she was guest artist for the 
Woodmere Choral at Wo ximere, i 3 
May 7 she gave a recital at East Wil- 
liston, N. Y.; May 13 she was soloist 
with the Nassau Philharmonic at Adel- 
phi College, Garden City, L. I.; May 
16, a recital for the Plandome Woman’s 
Club at Plandome, N. Y.; May 17, 
guest artist for the Choral of the 
Douglaston Guild at Douglaston, L. I.; 
May 18, recital for the Cheropean Club 
at the Towers Hotel, Brooklyn, and re- 
cital at the Ballard School, New York, 
and on May 19 she was guest artist for 
the General Motors Glee Club in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


WASHINGTON TO HEAR 
NEW ‘SUNSET’ SERIES 


National Symphony Will Play 
Twelve Concerts at the Poto- 
mac Watergate 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 10.—The 
National Symphony has definitely 
scheduled a series of ‘Sunset Symphony’ 
concerts to be given at the Potomac 
Watergate beginning on July 9. Under 
the general musical direction of Dr. 
Hans Kindler, conductor of the sym- 
phony, twelve concerts will be given 
during the six weeks’ period—six on 
Sunday evenings and six on Wednes- 
days. 

Dr. William McClellan, president of 
the National Symphony Orchestra As- 
sociation, announced the summer sea- 
son of orchestral events after having 
obtained assurances of co-operation from 
the National Capital Parks and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia WPA. The Parks 
Service will contribute use of the unique 
concert site, which has the Lincoln 
Memorial as background. The WPA will 
re-assemble the acoustical shell espe- 
cially constructed for these concerts last 
summer. 


Kindler to Conduct at Opening 


Dr. Kindler will conduct at least two 
of the concerts, including the opening 
program. Promiment conductors will 
be invited to appear as guest conduc- 
tors and distinguished soloists will be 
enlisted. The possibility of presenting 
at least one opera performance at the 
Watergate as part of this summer’s 
schedule is under serious consideration. 

C. C. Cappel, manager of the Na- 
tional Symphony, who helped inaugur- 
ate the ‘Sunset Symphonies’ in 1935 will 
again manage the series. Plans for the 
concerts are being formulated by a spe- 
cial committee headed by Harold A. 
Brooks and including Mrs. Edwin M. 
Watson, Mrs. Barton K. Yount, Hilton 
W. King, L. E. Rubel and John Row- 
land Hill. 

The shell from which the orchestra 
plays is mounted on a_ barge anchored 
fifty feet from the shore in the Potomac 
River. Jay Watz 





Mary Gale Hafford Heard in Recital 

Mary Gale Hafford, violinist who 
teaches in both her New York and 
Westchester studios appeared in recital 
in Westchester on April 30. She played 
a diversified program including the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto and compo- 
sitions by Handel, Paganini-Kreisler, 
Schubert, Milhaud, Cyril Scott, and 
Chaminade-Kreisler, at the residence of 
William E. Miller, Stamford, Conn. 
She was accompanied by Irene Botts. 
On May 5 she performed the Beethoven 
Concerto under the baton of Jaffrey 
Harris in Beacon, N. Y. 





Frank Kneisel to Head Violin Depart- 
ment at Summer College 
Frank Kneisel will head the violin 
department at the Bayview Summer 
College during July and August at Bay- 
view, Mich. He will also head the 
string quartet connected with the music 


department which plays at Sunday 
evening vesper concerts. Mr. Kneisel 
takes the place of the late Michael 


Press. He has recently returned from 
a country-wide tour of thirty-nine con- 
certs in twenty-five states with his trio, 


which also includes John Alden and 


Robert Turner. 





PULITZER PRIZE WINNER 


Dante Fiorillo, New York Composer, Who Was 
Awarded the $1,500 Pulitzer Prize Scholarship 


ITURBI AGAIN TO LEAD 
ROCHESTER ORCHESTRA 


Harrison Retained as Associate—Seven 
Attractions Planned for Twelve 
Concerts 


Rocuester, N. Y., June 10.—The 
Rochester Civic Music Association has 
stated the plans of the Rochester Phil 
harmonic for the 1939-’40 season. José 
Iturbi remains as conductor and Guy 
Fraser Harrison as associate conductor. 
There are to be twelve evening concerts, 
Mr. Iturbi conducting eleven and Mr. 
Harrison one, There are to be no mat- 
inee concerts. 

Seven artists have been engaged to 
appear with the orchestra: Argentinita 
and her Spanish ensemble; Guy Fraser 
Harrison, pianist; the Don Cossack 
Chorus; Walter Gieseking, pianist; 
Bartlett and Robertson, duo-pianists ; 
Gregor Piatigorsky, ‘cellist, and Misha 
Elman, violinist. The dates of the Phil- 
harmonic concerts are Nov. 2, 9, 23; 
Dec. 1, 14! Jan. 11, 18; Feb. 8, 15, 29; 
March 7 and 21. M. E. W. 





Hofmann Soloist at Summer Orchestral 
Concerts 


Josef Hofmann, pianist, was to be 
soloist with the Essex County Sym- 
phony Society, Alexander Smallens, 
conductor, in its second open air con- 
cert of the season in Newark, N. J., on 
June 13, playing Beethoven’s ‘Emperor’ 
Concerto. He will appear with the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony at the 
Lewisohn Stadium on June 19, when 
Alexander Hilsberg will be the guest 
conductor, and will make two appear- 
ances at Ravinia Park on June 30 and 
July 1. 
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The Toremto Symphony, Orchestra of the “Prom’ Concerts, with Reginald Stewart, Founder and Conductor by the Podium 


TORONTO BEGINS NEW PROMENADE SERIES 38, and number of different communities Week. The Consbiaiinty Choir, Cana- 


served 130, an increase of 16 per cent dian soloists and a double orchestra 
over 1937-38. A new opera and a new’ under Sir Ernest McMillan made 
play will be added during the 1939-40 this sixteenth annual presentation one 
season to the organization’s existing of the most exalted and distinguished 
repertoire of two operas, three ballets musical achievements of the year. George 
and a play. Lambert, baritone, sang the Christus 
music with rare beauty and understand 


Stewart Conducts Symphony at 
Opening Concert of Season— 
Tentoni Is Soloist 
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: ing. William Morton, a new tenor, gave 
sixth ii - May 4 th Regin TORONTO IS VISITED the role of the narrator vitality and dig- 
Stewart. founder of the orchest nity; Eileen Law, contralto, and Erma 
. _" anit — ! BY PHILADELPHIANS Brownscombe, soprano, sustained the 
ducting. A season ol twenty-lour weeks high standard of singing. Dr. Healey 
extending through the s& t § ) 


—— Willan played the continue for the tenor 
Volkoff Presents Canadian Bal-_ recitative. A capacity audience filled 


early fall, is announce 


The orchestra, numbermge ome hun- 


dred, has in its personnel outstanding let-—MacMillan Leads Choir = © vocation Hall. 

y eet or Recon — : _s The Madrigal Singers of Peter- 
musicians and has steadily g t in Bach Music borough, one of the outstanding choral 
esteem Of music lovers ai Cras OS Toronto, June 10.—The Philadelphia groups of Canada, gave their annual 
Toronto and the Fron . Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduc concert in association with the New 
Phe concerts are given m the Arema of tor, gave two concerts in Massey Hall World Chamber Orchestra, on April 
the | a -_ varie * on May 8 and 9. At the close of each 18. The singers were led by Dorothy 
ae oO 1995 eT LDU) pe : concert Mr. Ormandy and the orchestra Allan Park, founder and conductor of 
tended Be CORCErTS s gives s received an ovation, the capacity audi- the group. 
idea of th ~~. etme 1 : : ence cheering and applauding with the Kirsten Flagstad was given an ova 


tablished in the 


of this province 





warmest enthusiasm. On the first night tion such as few artists have received in 
the program was devoted to Bach and this city when she sang in Eaton Audi- 
srahms and on the following night an torium on April 28. It was the closing 


Reginald Stewart 
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Programs Reveal Appreciative Grewt! all Strauss program was played. concert of the Auditorium Artists 
The provrat Poe . tte Caille, Margaret Parsons and Boris Volkoff presented his’ First Series and this concert marked the close 
hows a stead , D Canadian Ballet in Massey Hall on May of the music season of 1938-1939. The 
SnNown a steady t T Dy . _ ID + 1.1 . rr™.. * | bes . F . . . 
1 #8 \lay 25, Rudolph Ganz was guest’ 19, This marked the first performance accompanist, Edwin McArthur, shared 
oO the growing appre 1 T ] °° au 1 - . . . . . . 
} ‘ tor. During the season, Hans _ of a ballet by Canadian dancers. Over with Madame Flagstad the enthusiastic 
ence n imcreasing 1 ' ; } T : . ¢ “aaa . toast ; : 
om al : N nductor of the National Sym fiity members were in the company and appreciation of the audience. 
monic and renpestra KS . ' : oo P ° , 7 
a er — Washington, D. C., and Sir an orchestra of symphonic proportions Ropert H. Roperts 
ea each Week TL PCrs $ ‘ D ' ’ ; . : , Ss : 
. m Boult, conductor of the BB provided the requisite accompaniments. 
temporary composers ve b £ 1 — ee ay —___—— 
et » ¢ a : be guest conductors lhe choreography of the ballet was by 
a ITs ana hig I L > ° y + [> 4 "4 
: Rospert H. Rosperts Soris Volkoff. Ettore Mazzoleni con . ' ” ‘ 
Promenade Symp! s be pee ; ; ; Ernest Charles Sings Own Songs in 
\ . nncanpecninsnpinimimntiiod ducted. The program included ‘Modern 6 Di 
cl poicy | c I . ’ ° “1: ‘ ’ ‘ 34 
J ‘sal . . Excerpts’, to music by Gliere; ‘Ballade’, = 
Symphonic and progtTa : t "XP IS i IN : "6 C san . . 
. : Bi EXPANSION PLANNED to music by Brahms; ‘Legend of a June SAN Dreco, CAL., June 10.—Ernest 
modern 1d1roms . wes ’ rT: ’ ." han , Se — . , fat 
For t BY Jt NIOR PROGRAMS Night , schubert; Tuonela’, Sibelius, ( harles, composer-tenor, was presented 
{ 4 and ‘Polovtsian Dances’, from ‘Prince by the Music Teachers Association of 
eatured at the “Px rts a aeapenanan es tiled California. Si we i ied 
, . 9 alifornia, San Diego ( 
during the present season this p Non-Commercial Company to Tour En-  /8°r’, Borodin. 1a, San Diego County Branch, 
£ : : ‘ —w in a recital in the House of Hospitality, 
will be continue ses Imtter tire Country Next Season—To Matthew Passion’ Sung > . : 1, 
| : | . Balboa Park, San Diego, on May 2. 
ester — s SSG Increase Repertoire A most impressive performance of After works by English, French and 
wre respons \ fing ox  <nansion f the non-commercial 3ach’s St. Matthew Passion was that German composers he sang a group of 
st: Pe tists 1 ronto tor sme : rive : y urate ‘ : : P : : 
tanding artist l Due . ution, Junior Programs, Inc., to given in Convocation Hall of the his own songs which were well received. 
era with the eS . the entire country next season, University of Toronto during Holy Richard Tetley-Kardos was the pianist. 
p 10OnNy mong Liye . ~S on gy npanies ot adult pro- 
present season are PGs emto0 . ol nama = - Ir — -_ 
3s era, ballet, drama and othet 
rano, who sang on ) 4 - 
prano, who sang mite Science’ paying "betore, sudicnces BAY VIEW 
alist, violinist, May 1 Robert N - ; “ae . 
; : rem at low admission prices, > 
son, Australian baritone, w $s ¢ ¥ UM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
' the : , ; ; made known on May 15 in the en S MER H L F I 
is on ) mpire D1 eT " ‘ , is . a ° , , > , . 
+ ) t terprise’s annual report. The organiza- BAY VIEW, MICH. 
ihis concert was w r the patromg I iat ea =. inti n 2 , 
of Their Maiesties Kime Georee on = as mer west ay Announces the Engagement of 
; “ . > > ast \ ecrease t > q 4.04, Or . . 7 . — 
Queen Elizabeth. Other artists to be fot ious cee con trot, lace wea FRANK KNEISEL 
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ah > rac Ta was achieved by the non-profit, I’o succeed the late Michael Press as Head of the Violin Department 
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— on — s+ . m4 t » throwen contraction of tours 
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Sar ie i ee Brass Instruments; Theoretical Subjects 
ce Jun i grams, inc., report tor oa ’ 
APARTMENT FOR RENT - 138-39 season. made by Dorothy Six weeks session, July 10th to August 18th, 1939 
WI sdden. founder-directo . , , 
Beautifully furnished four room apertenent * aegy igr*- . gs , pet we Concerts, Lectures, Plays, Movies—every evening in Auditorium 
in suburban Riverdale section of New York > = Srecwre seating 2000. Chorus of 100. All outdoor sports. Ideal climate 
City, with large foyer, spacious wing room c eting t 3/ West 57th street, 
two sleeping rooms, a dinette and complete . lecrease to $13.305.21 from HELEN JEPSON 
kitchen facilities, also free parking spece for ape ale Seley Geet = re 
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from June 1 to Sept. 30th Referemoes ex a , - le up by member hip 
changed. Located withi easy dGistemce of > a ‘3 T wits ian - 
heart of ew fast. Geelte mie en en sirens the fest cennem. the re Tuition and Living Costs Are Low 
at once to Box S07, care Musica] Agperice + ; Performance : 3 > +h: . . > . : 
113 West 57th St. New York Cire . x . inces totaled 323, Fred Patton, Dean Michigan and University Aves. East Lansing, Mich. 
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Cleveland Institute Stages Two Operas 





MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1939 


was received with great enthusiasm by 
a large audience in a program which 
included the Mendelssohn Concerto, 
Bachs’s E Major Concerto, the Vitali 
Chaconne and works by Matheson-Bur- 
mester and Saint-Saéns and arrange- 
ments by Kreisler of pieces by Fran- 
coeur, and Paganini. Mr. Leblanc will 
be soloist in Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on July 6, under the auspices of the 
Municipal Opera Association, Howard 
S. Nieman, president. 


CLEVELAND ATTENDS 
MANIFOLD PROGRAMS 


Orchesis Club, Philharmonic, 
and Recitals Add to Calen- 
dar of Events 

CLEVELAND, June 10.—The Orchesis 
Club, led by William Wheeler, presented 
the final concert of its fourteenth season 
on May 23 at Wade Park Manor. Dr. 
Jerome Gross, violinist, was soloist. 

The Cleveland Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, composed of seventy talented 
young musicians, gave its first anniver- 








in the district contest held in Detroit 
in April. Harold Fink, pianist, pupil 
of Beryl Rubinstein, won highest honors 
in both state and district contests in 
student musician classification. 

The Federal Music Project and the 
Cuyahoga County Opera Association 
gave a performance of ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’ in Lorain on May 7. The prin- 
cipals were Carabella Johnson, Mau- 
reen Decker, Helen Horvath, Myron 
Ryan and Giuseppe Gentile. Vaughan 
D. Cahill conducted. The ‘Ballet of the 
Nations’, directed by Mme. Bianca, 
completed the program. 

Witma HuNING 


MILWAUKEE HAILS 
FEDERAL SYMPHONY 


Sigfrid Prager Conducts Sea- 
son’s Last Concert—Chicago 
Men Pay Final Visit 

MILWAUKEE, June 10.—The Wis- 
consin Federal Symphony, Sigfrid 
Prager, conductor, gave its final con- 
cert on April 12 at the Pabst Theatre. 











Geoffrey Landesman sary concert on May 27 in S . Margaret Diefenthaeler and Roland 

ss oot : - - . sary y in Severance ‘large ere é 
A Scene from Ernest Tacks we Process ze the Pea. ne Ay tg howe for the First Time Hall. This was the third program of Dittl played the Two Piano Concerto 
in Cleveland, Teguiiar with ‘Gianni Scitech By Puce the season, and like the others won en- in E Flat Major by Mozart in an au- 
thusiastic comment. Dr. F. Karl Gross- thentic reading. Mr. Prager’s program 
man is conductor. Marie Simmelink included the overture ‘Manfred’ by 


Kraft, mezzo-soprano, was soloist. The 
orchestral part of the program consisted 


Schumann; Glazunoff’s Symphony No 
4 in E Flat; ‘Macbeth’, symphonic 



































erance Hall. ! of Brahms’s ‘Academic Festival’ Over- Poem by Strauss; and the “Symphonic 

cess on 1 ture, Mendelssohn’s ‘Scotch’ Symphony, Waltz’ by Frederick Stock. 

Schicct wer an orchestral transcription by James Phe tenth and final subscription con 
recht — Aliferis of Bach’s Chorale-Prelude, ‘O ett of the Chicago Symphony took 
era department man bewail thy grievous fault’, and place on April 17 with Frederick Stock 
The settimgs w Enesco’s ‘Roumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1. Conducting the following program 
d Ryctark a Two faculty recitals were held at the Serenade for Wind Instruments, Op. 7, 

Stagectall depart Cleveland Music School Settlement on >*"@USS; Tone Poem, Thus Spake Za- 

ginia Weaver and aie , . May 18 and 21. The first was by Felix rathustra’, Strauss ; the Prelude and 

English version 0s — | ce gate Eyle, assistant concertmaster, and Love Death irom ‘Tristan’ ; Brinn 

quhar was cmploy a — Leon Machan, pianist, of the Cleveland prea Immolation — Die — 

Margaret Ma Smee Rigger worsen Orchestra. The second was given by "Mieiekeeaien - and the Prelude . 

Mare Joyo oe, OS ee Eleanor Goddard, pianist, and Elaine ~ eistersinger’. It was a glorious end 

Stuart Groshong .~ =~: Boris Goldowsky Canalos, violinist. ing of the season. . 

singer, the Prince; Majer ee ee , a _ As an added feature of the annual ANNA R. RoBINnson 

Nexse; James Scum, Ge Ait, 0 (was Stee 2 es OS Florence, was one May Show at the Cleveland Museum of . - 

Myron Ryan, the Prome Moser, anc t the most striking treatments ever Ait Arthur Quimby, organist and cura- French Folklore Society Gives Program 

Miriam Berg, Mary Vam_ & 5 i ee — a. gh seg tor of musical arts, assisted by Vincent , of Songs and Dances 

ge ——_— ee al —w WeBeciew sma vos cele al Greicius and Walter Cerveny, violinists, The French Folklore Society of Co 

It_was the first performs cee Ny nthe funds for Cleveland played a program which included as a !umbia University Institute of Arts and 

Princess on the Pea @ UST —_ scholarship tunds {for evelanc highlight the Mozart Sonata for organ sciences, L niversity Extension Institute 

Many Children Atuemd ~ The annual alumni concert of the and strings. pe Breer g Eig cancnongpe a nel Ronco 

The Enelish wersiom, by Percy Pitt, [mstitute of Music was given by Clement Church Music Festival Held on May 17 in the McMillin Academic 
Gianni Schicchi” added to the emjoy- 2nd Jean Meagher Miller, duo-pianists ; Bach’s B Minor Mass was performed Theatre, New York. Mrs. Georges A 
ment of the audience, whach imchoded Jorimne Gottheb W itte, soprano ; Law- on May 24, at St. James Episcopal Rosette and Bernard Gabriel mane the 
many children hawing ther Gest experi- ‘emce Stevens, pianist and composer ; Church under Walter Blodgett, organist pianists and Andre Chambellan was the 
ence of opera. An exceliemt perform [iomer Schmitt, violinist; Mary Wil- and choir director, as the second part violinist. The singers were under the 
ance was given by James Mecma. An- 4205, pianist, and Reuben Caplin, of a two-day festival of church music. direction of Louise Arnoux, the dancers 
gelica Mancmi, Mirum Berg, Myron 9 ‘@ftune. Witma HuNING The orchestra was assisted by Melville under Jeannine Dawson, and the Creole 

Ryan, Fred Lamsigmer, Marjorie Smith at the organ and Margaret songs were sung by the Haitan Folk- 

Phelps, Frank Stafford, Start Gro Arthur Leblanc Gives Recital at Three Herold at the piano. Soloists were Mary lore Society under Laura Bowman and 

shong, Julius Selker, Mary Vane Kirk Rivers Marting, Lloyd Lindner, Irene Beamer, Leroy Antoine. 

Harold Rothman, George Pariooson Teees Rivers, Canapa, June 10.— Gordon McKinnon. The festival opened 

and Harold Fimk. The stage st. de- Arthur Leblanc, violinist, who made a With a program of ancient and modern ins ERNO 

signed by Richard Rychtarak, director successful debut in the Town Hall, New —Motets for chorus and orchestra. The 

of opera stage Gesigm at the Imstitte. York, om May 9, was heard in recital soloists assisting in this program were 

was spectacular. The backdrop comtaim- with Henri Vallieres at the piano, on Janet Burt, Katherine Karnes Morse, a. 

ing the huge window through which the evening of May 23. Mr. Leblanc —? Parkinson and Laurence Jen- Pianist 

cins. : 
Elizabeth Stoeckler Stevens and Metropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc. 

STRAD IVARIUS Q UVARTET of N EW YO Q K Mary Van Kirk of the Cleveland In- 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. Steinway Piano 

; ; stitute of Music were soloists with the 
Wolfe og <aelie race A wae viola — Ashland Symphony on May 7, in a per- ° ° 
Sereerd Gebbten, auboan, formance of the Beethoven Ninth Sym- Mariana Sarrica 
“4 Highly Perfected Ensemble” -n. Y. Times phony. PIANIST 
: Miriam Berg, contralto, pupil of METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU. ! 
Available for Concerts—Now Booking Season 1939-40 Nevada Van der Veer, was unanimously Seihe Mee teen, Coen 
Fer detes ead terms apply: chosen as the winner in the state con- of Columbia Broadcasting System 

1215 Madison Awerue, New York, NT Columbia Records ‘test sponsored by the National Federa- 113 West 57th Street, New York City 

tion of Music Clubs in March, and also Steinway Pione Used 
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Metrepelitan Opera Association 


SIMON BARER 


RUSSIAN PIANIST 
The Titan of the Keyboard 


Steinway Piano 


JAMES MELTON 


Tenor, Chicago Opera 
RADIO, CONCERT, OPERA 


FAVERO 


New Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Sam Francisco Opera 


CONCERTS - RADIO 











MAFALDA 








VIROVAI 


Sensational New Violinist 





EMILE BAUME 


French Pianist 
Steinway Piano Used 


BONELLI 


FAMOUS AMERICAN BARITONE 





Metropolitan Opera Association 


Helen Olheim 


American Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


Veonsky & Babin 


PREMIER DUO-PIANISTS 
Steinway Pianos 


Devi-Dja 


and her 


BALI 


and Java 


DANCERS 

















First time 
tm America 


30 DANCERS AND MUSICIANS 


Direct from Sensational European Successes 


October * November + December, 1939 
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LOS ANGELES SEES 
MOZART MODERNIZED 


City College Gives Three Per- 
formances of ‘Magic Flute’ 
in Modern Dress 


Los ANGELEs, June 10.—Modernized 
opera made its advent into musical life 
of the community recently when Mo- 
zart’s “The Magic Flute’ was given three 
performances at Los Angeles City Col- 
lege. The opera was produced by Hugo 
Strelitzer, head of the opera department 
of the College, which is under the juris- 
diction of the city school system, and 
enlisted the support of students and out- 
siders in a presentation that holds prom- 
ises for such future activities in the 
schools. 

The century and a_half-old opera 
wore its new attire becomingly and with 
grace. A new dialogue was written by 
Dr. Donald H. Alden; Rudy Feld, late 
of Germany, designed the stage sets, 
and George Houston, screen and stage 
actor, as stage director, achieved out- 
standing results with inexperienced 
young singers. Dr. Strelitzer super- 
vised the musical effects with skill and 
led the orchestra. 





Action Made Convincing 


Much of the dialogue was exceed- 
ingly clever and was made understand 
able. By dint of hard labor, Mr. Hous- 
ton succeeded in making the action con- 
vincing, a difficult task, in view of the 
limited stage facilities. Principal roles 
were sung by Stem Englung, David 
Laughlin, Francis Barnes, Virginia 
Cara, Tomike Kanazawa, Max Lipin 
and Melba Snowden. The initial per- 
formance, on May 3, was attended by 
a brilliant audience. Succeeding per- 
formances on May 4 and 6 were com- 
pletely sold out. Largely as a result of 
activities in the opera department, the 
board of education has authorized the 
building of a new auditorium, to cost 
$200,000, which will be completed in 
the spring of 1940. 

Grace Moore sang on May 5, and 
familiar arias and songs in French and 
English made up the program. Unstinted 
applause brought several encores. Leo 
Taubman was accompanist. 

Alice Mock, coloratura soprano, for- 
merly of the Chicago Opera, and now 
a resident of Southern California, gave 
a recital in the Auditorium of the As- 
sistance League in Hollywood on May 
2. With Shirley Boyes at the piano, the 
singer disclosed lyric gifts that made 
her program highly enjoyable. She was 
particularly effective in songs of De- 
bussy and two by Strauss. 


Hat D. CRAIN 





GRAINGER PLAYS IN YORK 





Offers Grieg Concerto with Orchestra 
of Pennsylvania Town 


York, Pa., June 10.—The York Sym- 
phony, Louis Vyner, conductor, brought 
its season to a close recently with a con- 
cert at which Percy Grainger, pianist, 
was soloist, playing the Grieg Concerto. 
Mr. Grainger scored such a success that 


he was compelled to give no less than 
seven encores. 

Other works on the program included 
Beethoven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture; Bizet’s 
‘L’Arlésienne Suite, No. 1’, the Prelude 
to Act III of ‘Lohengrin’, and Johann 
Strauss’s waltz, ‘Wienerblut’. 

The advance subscription for seats for 
next season is reported as being the 
largest in the history of the organiza- 
tion. 





U. S. COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
HAS BIENNIAL MEETING 





Samaroff-Stokowski, Kirby, Denny and 
MeNinch Talk on Topics Allied 
With Music 
The National Council of Women of 
the United States, Inc., Ruth Haller 
Ottaway, president, held its twenty- 
fifth biennial meeting and institute of 
leadership at the Hotel Commodore on 
May 24 and 25. The theme of the meet 
ing was ‘Human Relations in Economic 

and Social Life’. 

At the Wednesday luncheon, Olga 
Samaroff-Stokowski, chairman of the 
committee of music of the National 
Council of Women, spoke on the topic, 
‘Music in a Million Homes’; Edward 
M. Kirby, director of public relations of 
the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, on the topic ‘Where Does the Re- 
sponsibility Lie of Building Better 
Radio Programs’; George V. Denny, 
founder-director of the Town Hall Meet- 
ing of the Air, of ‘Radio in a Democ 
racy’; Frank R. McNinch, chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commis 
sion, spoke on ‘Radio in Europe and 
America’. 





MUSIC IN MONTREAL 





Visiting Artists and Organizations 
Heard During Late Spring Months 
MONTREAL, June 10.—Only three 

concerts by visiting recitalists and or- 

ganizations were given during April 
and May. The Finlandia Chorus drew 


a large audience to His Majesty’s 
Theatre on April 24. Ernst Wolff, a 
versatile Lieder-singer, who accom- 


panies himself, sang in aid of the Pales 
tine Symphony on April 2. 

The Ladybrook Choir, an admirably 
trained unit from England and made up 
entirely of girls, failed to draw a rep 
resentative audience due to the unhappy 
fact that the concert was not properly 
publicized. A memorable recital was 
given on March 18 by Fritz Heitmann, 
organist of the Berlin Cathedral. Dr. 
Heitmann offered masterpieces of Ger 
literature. T. A. 





Branscombe Song Widely Performed 

The song ‘Our Canada, from Sea to 
Sea’ by Gena Branscombe, with text by 
Arthur Stringer, both Canadian born 
but American citizens, has been widely 
performed recently. It was sung for 
the King and Queen of England at Fort 
Williams, Ont., by a chorus of school 
children, played by the Duluth Sym 
phony, and broadcast by the Canadian 
$roadcasting Network on May 23. It 
was also broadcast over WJZ on the 
same date and over WEAF on the 
previous day. 
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Metropolitan Opera Association 





MIZART 
BOYS CHOIR. 


20 Picked Voices 
DR. GEORG GRUBER, Conductor 


Now Booking Second American Tour 
JAN., FEB., MARCH, 1940 


SPALDING 


THE GREAT AMERICAN VIOLINIST 


LOTTE LEHMANN 


Soprano 











World Famous 
Lieder Recitalist 


Metropolitan Opera 
Association 





CASSADO 


World Famous Spanish ’Cellist 
MURIEL DICKSON 


Scottish Soprano 





Metropolitan Opera Association 


HAROLD BAUER 


Master Pianist 
Baldwin Piano Used 


BENTONELLI 


American Tenor 


ANGNA 
ENTERS 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
ONE WOMAN THEATRE 


“Entertainment is her business, and she knows 
her business.""—The New Yorker. 














NEW 
REPERTORY! 


00SS 


Company of 30 
Return of World Famous Organization 
JANUARY - FEBRUARY - MARCH 1940 
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JUILLIARD TO PUBLISH 
SYMPHONY BY WHITHORNE 


His Second Symphony Chosen in Com- 
petition for Publication of Ameri- 
can Composition 

As a result of the Juilliard School of 
Music’s annual competition for the pub- 
lication of an orchestral work by an 





Bourke-White 


Emerson Whithorne 


American composer, the Second Sym- 
phony of Emerson Whithorne will be 
published by the Juilliard School, ac- 
cording to Oscar Wagner, dean. Mr. 
Whithorne’s Second Symphony had its 
first performance by the Cincinnati 
Symphony under the baton of Eugene 
Goossens in 1937. 

Mr. Whithorne was born in Cleve- 
land, O., in 1884. He studied in Cleve- 
land and later in Vienna with Robert 
Fuchs. After some years there, he went 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1939 


to London, where he composed and 
taught piano. In 1914 he returned to 
America and was for five years execu- 
tive editor of the Art Publication Soci- 
ety. He then became vice-president of 
the Composers’ Music Corporation. 

Among Mr. Whithorne’s chief com- 
positions are three symphonies, of which 
the Juilliard School is publishing the 
second; several symphonic poems, in- 
cluding “The Dream Pedlar’, ‘Moon 
Trail’, and ‘Fata Morgana’; a_ violin 
sonata, many songs and solo pieces and 
several chamber music works, the best 
known of which is ‘Saturday’s Child’. 

Mr. Whithorne’s orchestral composi- 
tions have received first performances 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, orchestras of Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Cincinnati, Boston, Detroit, Bir- 
mingham, England and Colonne, Ger- 
many. 





Zorah Berry States Plans for Buffalo 
Recitals 

BurraLo, N. Y., June 10—Zorah 
Berry, concert manager, has made pub- 
lic the list of artists which she will 
bring to this city for appearances next 
season. Her course will open with 
Grace Moore on Oct. 31. Others to be 
heard include Yehudi Menuhin, the 
Boston Symphony, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Helen Jepson, the Monte Carlo 
Ballet Russe, the New York Trio, the 
Jooss Ballet, Richard Crooks, and will 
close with a recital by Lawrence Tib- 
bett on April 9. 





Gives Benefit Piano 
Recital 

Berthe Bert, pianist, founder and 
director of the Alfred Cortot School of 
Piano in New York, gave a recital for 
the benefit of the school’s scholarship 
fund on May 15 at the home of Mrs. 
Henry P. Davison in New York. She 
played a program of works by Bach, 
Chopin, Granados, Franck and Debussy. 


Berthe’ Bert 
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JEAN 


Soprano 


TENNYSON |. 


Exclusive Management: WILLMORE and POWERS, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New York 




















ZINKA MILANOV 


Dramatic Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Co. 
OPERA e CONCERT e RECITAL e RADIO 


Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER, Inc., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Exclusive Management 


LIBBIE MILLER 
113 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 














ELISABETH SCHUMANN Soprano 


Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Fisk Bldg., N. Y. 





ALICE TULLY 





DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
OPERA—CONCERTS— 


Personal Representative: B. Mary Pingle, 113 West 67th Street, New York Guest Soloist with Orchestras 





SAN FRANCISCO HAS 
MANAGERIAL CHANGE 


Opera Association to Assume 
Conley Contracts—Merola to 
Head Concert Division 

SAN Francisco, June 10.— The 
Opera Association will assume all of the 
late Peter Conley’s contracts for 1939- 
’40 and operate the concert series for the 
benefit of the association. 

Gaetano Merola will head the concert 
division of the Opera Association, as he 
does the opera department, and Edward 
F. Moffatt, secretary-treasurer of the 
Opera Association, will be the finan- 
cial supervisor of the concert depart- 
ment. 

Artists to Appear 

Artists to appear under the Opera 
Association’s concert division next sea- 
son include Lawrence Tibbett, . Yehudi 
Menuhin, Nelson Eddy, Lily Pons, Rob- 
ert Virovai, Helen Jepson, José Iturbi, 
Fritz Kreisler, Marian Anderson, Nina 
Pagliughi, Kirsten Flagstad, Artur Ru- 
binstein, the Jooss Ballet, Argentinita, 
and perhaps Bartlett and Robertson, 
Jan Kiepura, and the Bali Dancers. 

The Musical Association has named 
no manager to succeed Mr. Conley. 
Whether or not it will do so is, at the 
moment, problematical because the 
president, Leonora Wood Armsby, and 
the office staff trained by Mr. Conley 
may work together without additional 
aid. 

The Art Commission’s popular priced 
symphony series in the Civic Audi- 
torium will continue with Joseph Dyer 
of the Art Commission and Curran D. 
Swint, publicity man for the opera and 
symphony, carrying on the business de- 
tails. 

Mr. Conley had one more enterprise, 
his original box-office business. That 
business will be continued by Mrs. Con- 
ley and the Conley box-office will still 
be the place to buy opera, concert and 
symphony tickets for miscellaneous at- 
tractions. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


GROVE SERIES BEGUN 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Monteux Leads Symphony Men 
in First of Musicales— 
Recitals Continue 
SAN Francisco, June 10.—The sec- 
ond annual series of Midsummer Musi- 
cales in the Sigmund Stern Grove 
opened on May 21 with sixty members 
of the San Francisco Symphony under 
Pierre Monteux playing a program 
which delighted some 2,000 auditors. 
The MHandel-Harty ‘Water Music’, 
Enesco’s ‘Roumanian Rhapsody’ No. 1, 
music from ‘Faust’, ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Nutcracker’ Suite 

were offered. 

The following week Robert Pollak led 
the Junior Symphony for the Recreation 
Commission’s annual May Festival, 
which presented the various juvenile 
dance groups from the playground cen- 
ters sponsored by the Commission. 

In the Grove on June 4 the San 
Francisco Opera Ballet and an orches- 
tra under the baton of William Tyroler 
appeared. 

A home-coming recital by Fernanda 
Doria, contralto, was distinguished by 
her choice of program and her com- 





mand of varied vocal styles as well as 
by the beauty of her voice. Douglas 
Thompson was her accompanist. Esther 
Fernandez, fourteen-year-old pianist, 
revealed talent in her debut recital in 
the Century Club at the end of May. 
The Pacific Musical Society presented 
a performance of ‘Die Fledermaus’ 
directed by Ian Alexander for an ap- 
preciative audience in the Community 
Playhouse on May 19. 

John Howell, baritone, of the San 
Francisco Opera Company, has signed 
a contract with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company for its 1939 season. 

A distinguished recitalist was Arthur 
Fleischer, baritone, who has come to 
join the local musical company from 
Europe, where he has sung in German 
and Czech opera houses. 

An impressive debut was made by the 
new San Francisco Piano Trio, Alice 
Morini, pianist; William Wolski, vio- 
linist, and Boris Blinder, ’cellist. 

Angela March, soprano, made an 
auspicious debut with John Malling at 
the piano in the Century Club; the San 
Francisco String Quartet played its final 
program at Atherton. 

Maryory M. FIsHer 





TYLER SYMPHONY GIVES 
SEASON’S LAST CONCERT 


Fritz Fall Conducts Orchestra in Ros- 
sini, German and Liszt—Joyce 
Cate Is Soloist 
TyLer, Tex., June 10—Under the 
direction of Fritz Fall, the Tyler Sym- 
phony concluded its season on May 13 
before the largest audience of the sea 

son. 

Following a performance of the over- 
ture to ‘The Barber of Seville’, three 
dances from German’s ‘Henry VIII’ 
were eloquently played and Joyce Cate, 
mezzo-soprano, sang with poise and im 
pressiveness ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ aria from 
‘Aida’, Frank LaForge’s ‘Song of the 
Open’ was also applausively 
In the second half Miss Cate sang 
works by Friml, Romberg and Helen 
Wadel. Mr. Fall conducted ‘The Pro 
cession of the Sardar’ and Liszt’s Sec 
ond ‘Hungarian’ Rhapsody. 

Mr. Fall has organized a mixed choral 
group of sixty-five singers to be known 
as the Dallas Schola Cantorum. It will 
meet during the summer at Hockaday 
Institute of Music, where Mr. Fall will 
coach, conduct opera and also teach 
piano and accompanying. He will giv: 
courses as well in theory, form and 
composition, orchestration and _ instru- 
mentation, score reading and conduct 
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PHILADELPHIA HAS 
BACHCANTATASERIES 


James Allan Dash Conducts 
Choir and Society in Three 
Events of Festival 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—A _ highly 
successful two-day Philadelphia Bach 
Cantata Festival with James Allan Dash 
as the able conductor took place in 
Saint James’s P. E. Church on May 5 
and 6, the three programs comprising 
eight of the church cantatas. 

The Festival was presented by the 
Bach Cantata Choir of Philadelphia in 
association with the Bach Society of 
Delaware County, making up the chorus 
of 100 singers. 

The vocal soloists were: Florence 
Kirk and Evelyn Rankin Martin, sopra- 
nos: Veronica Sweigart, contralto; 
Harry Danner and Herman Gatter, 
tenors, and Leonard Treash, bass. Ac- 
companiments engaged several Philadel- 
phia Orchestra musicians. The organ 
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James Allan Dash 


and clavicembalo parts were well per- 
formed by Richard Purvis and Rosa- 
monde Cole. 

The first program offered three can- 
tatas—No. 140, ‘Sleepers Wake!’; No. 
1, ‘How Bright and Fair the Morning 
Star’, and No. 142, ‘For Unto Us a 
Child Is Born’. The second session also 
provided three cantatas— No. 106, 
‘God’s Time Is Best’ (Actus Tragicus) ; 
No. 54, ‘Stand Ye Firm Against All 
Evil’, for solo alto, and No. 180, ‘Deck 
Thyself, My Soul, With Gladness’, The 
concluding program brought No. 21, 
‘My Heart and Soul Were Sore Dis- 
tressed’, and’ No. 11, “Praise to God on 
High in Heaven’. The cantatas, with 
the exception of ‘Sleepers, Wake’, were 
sung in English texts translated and 
edited by Henry S. Drinker, Philadel- 
phia attorney and patron of music. An- 
other two-day Festival under Mr. 
Dash’s direction in 1940 on May 3 and 
4 has already been planned. 


WILLIAM E. SMITH 





MEMPHIS MEN END YEAR 


Symphony Completes Season with Pro- 
gram of Representative Works 

MemMPHis, TENN., June 10.—The 
newly organized Memphis Symphony, 
Burnet C, Tuthill, conductor, closed its 
first season on May 20. The program 
included Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym 
phony, and works by Brahms, Sowerby, 
Wagner and others. The assisting art- 
ist was Emma Pitt, contralto, who sang 
the solos in the Brahms Rhapsodie and 
an aria from ‘Nadeschda’ by Goring 
Thomas. The male chorus was the glee 
club of Mississippi State College under 
Edmund L. King, who conducted the 
chorus in works by Palestrina and Han- 
del. The newly formed Choirmaster’s 
Guild of Memphis, a group of about 
350, gave a miscellaneous choral con- 
cert. Four members of the guild were 
chosen to conduct, the president, Joseph 
Cortese; the vice-president, George 
Kester; Jerome Robertson and Albert 
Raab. The organ accompaniments were 
played by Thomas H. Webber, Jr., sec- 
retary of the guild, and the piano ac- 
companiments by Margaret Morrison 
and Ethel Brown, both members. 
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Eleanor Searle to Sing with St. Louis 
Summer Opera Co. 

Eleanor Searle, American’ soprano, 
has received a twelve-weeks’ contract 
to sing with the St. Louis Summer 
Opera Company. Miss Searle was to 
leave for St. Louis on May 21. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PLAYS FOR BENEFIT 


Fiedler Leads “Pops” Concert to 
Aid MacDowell Colony— 
Kramer in Local Debut 


Boston, June 10.—One of the most 
distinguished “Pop” concerts in recent 
years was that by which the MacDowell 
Colony benefited on May 31. 

As most musicians are aware, the 
Colony suffered tremendous destruction 
from the hurricane which swept New 
England last September, and to aid in 
the project of restoration, a concert 
committee comprising Mabel Daniels, 
Edward Burlingame Hill and Ed- 
ward Ballantine consulted with Arthur 
Fiedler, conductor, with admirable re- 
sults. Not only were the purely orches- 
tral works of worth, but there was ad- 
ditional interest in the presence of 
Ernest Schelling, who conducted the 
first Boston performance of his ‘Victory 
Ball’. There was also the admirable J. 
M. Sanroma as piano soloist in the Mac- 
Dowell Concerto No. 2 in D Minor, a 
performance of wide dimensions which 
brought him an ovation. With Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell in the audience, it 
was natural that Mr. Sanroma should 
salute her, whereupon the entire audi- 
ence rose as one man, not only once but 
twice in tribute to her indefatigable 
spirit. 

Piston Ballet Performed 

The program concluded with an 
amusing performance of Walter Piston’s 
ballet, ‘The Incredible Flutist’, danced 
by Hans Wiener and his troupe. Mr 
Fiedler conducted, and there was great 
enthusiasm for the performance and all 
concerned in it, with extra applause for 
Messrs. Piston and Fiedler, who were 
brought out for a curtain call by Mr 
Wiener, 

Another “Pops” program was that 
upon which Mr. Fiedler placed the en- 
tire Beethoven Symphony No. 8 in F, 
together with items by Rossini, Bizet 
and Eric Coates. The soloist at this 
concert was Selma Kramer, who at this 
time made her Boston debut in the 
Rachmaninoff Concerto No. 2 in { 
Minor, Op. 18, for piano and orchestra 
Miss Kramer made a distinctly favor- 
able impression. She displayed com- 
mendable technique and poise and was 
accorded an ovation by the capacity 
audience. 

GRACE May STUTSMAN 


LOUISVILLE CONCERTS 
REACH YEARLY CLOSE 








Local Chorus Ends Civic Arts List of 
Events—Roland Hayes and Fisk 
Singers Heard 

LouIsvILLe, June 10.—The last of the 
six concerts presented by the Louisville 
Civic Arts Association was given on 
May 9 by the Louisville Chorus at the 
Memorial Auditorium. Frederic A. 
Cowles conducted, with Ellen Lawrence 
Gardner at the piano and Florence 
Montz at the organ. The 100 voices 
were well balanced and the tone quality 
was fine. The program comprised 
works by Bach and Beethoven, Russian 
songs, and folk songs of Norway, Ger- 
many, England and Finland. 

The last concert of the local season 
brought Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, 
ind the Fisk Jubilee Singers to the 
Memorial Auditorium. Mr. Hayes’s 
program included works by Bononcini, 
Monteverdi, Beethoven, Brahms, Cole- 
ridge-Taylor, Helen Hopekirk and Wil- 
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liam Rhodes. The Fisk Jubilee Singers 
sang two groups of spirituals in their 
own inimitable way. Reginald Board- 
man was the accompanist for Mr. Hayes 
and Robert Hemingway for the Fisk 
Singers. Bs. FP. 
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American Lyric Soprano 
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WORK BY BANTOCK 
SUNG IN HARTFORD 


American Premiere of ‘The Fire 
Worshipers’ Given by Ora- 
torio Society 


HARTFORD, June 10.—A performance 
of Sir Granville Bantock’s “The Fire 
Worshipers’, a work written in the 
composer’s youth about fifty years ago, 
was given by the Oratorio Society con- 
ducted by Harold Berkley on May 1. 
Emma Redell, soprano; Floyd Towns- 
ley, tenor, and Burton Cornwall, bass, 
were the soloists. 

Admittedly the composition displays 
a kind of glibness, a facile writing even 
now, and in the composer’s youth it 
must have seemed pretty precocious. 
In general feeling it proved more on 
the operatic than the traditional ora- 
torio side and in temper it is more lyri- 
cal than dramatic, despite its horren- 
dous text. Its best passages are those of 
the descriptive sort. In particular, there 
is a deal of feeling for choral and or- 
chestral media, and both are exploited 
from time to time with some rather pat 
turns. The composition is very mel- 
odically written and touched up with 
many sweeps of color. 

Its lyricism and melody sank in many 
spots to a kind of music hall stickiness, 
and the facility for writing which the 
composer displays in numerous bright 
flashes frequently lolls lazily back into 
timeworn clichés. 

In sum, ‘The Fire Worshipers’ seems 
to be made of an array of frequently 
shapely effects, suavely contrived, but 
hardly a work of any genuine content, 
musically or emotionally. It always 
manages to be pretty but carries few 
connotations any more serious. 

T. H. PARKER 








Jean Tennyson Sings at P. E. N. Dinner 

Jean Tennyson, Chicago Opera Com- 
pany soprano, sang a group of songs at 
the American P. E. N. Society dinner 
which honored M. Jules Romains and 
visiting members of the World Con- 
gress of Writers on May 10 in the ball- 
room of the Plaza Hotel. Miss Tenny- 
son repeated the program she sang in 


MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1939 


Chicago for the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Norway, including ‘Le 
Petit Table’, from ‘Manon’, the ‘Nor- 
wegian Echo Song’, by Kjerlus, and 
‘Floods of Spring’ by Rachmaninoff. 


PORTLAND HAILS 
JUNIOR SYMPHONY 


Gershkovitch Conducts Orches- 
tra in Final Event—WPA 
Group Appears 








PorTLAND, Ore., June 10.—The third 
and final concert in the Portland Junior 
Symphony’s fifteenth season on April 
22 illustrated Jacques Gershkovitch’s 
increasing accomplishment with the or- 
chestra. Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ Symphony, 
works by Mozart, Bach-Abert and 
Mowrey, and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le 
Grand Paque Russe’ commanded inter- 
est. David Campbell, commentator for 
the Portland Junior Symphony’s young 
people’s morning concert, awarded 
prizes to the winners in the note book 
contest. There were 106 entries. 

Rex Underwood, conductor of the 
University of Oregon Symphony, was 
guest leader of the WPA Federal Sym- 
phony on April 10. A distinctive feature 
was the performance of Brahms’s Con- 
certo and Sarasate’s ‘Zigeunerweisen’ 
by Dorothy Louise Johnson, violinist. 

The conducting of the same orchestra 
by Leslie Hodge, protege of Alfred 
Hertz, exhibited marked ability. The 
program included a Vivaldi-Bach organ 
concerto orchestrated by Mr. Hodge 
Bernhard Abramowitsch played Bee- 
thoven’s Piano Concerto in C Minor 
with musical sensitivity. 

JocELYN FOoULKES 





Dorothy Orton Sings for College 


Women 

Dorothy Orton, soprano, gave a pro- 
gram of songs and arias before the Col- 
lege Women’s Club of Essex County, 
N. J., at the residence of Mrs. Ruth 
Sweezy in Glen Ridge on May 20. 
Charles Ruetschi was the accompanist 
and he also contributed two groups of 
solos. 
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Andre Mertens, Manager, 
Returns to America 


European Representative of Colum- 
bia Concerts Negotiates Artist At- 
tractions Abroad 
Andre Mertens, of the Concert Man- 
agement Andre Mertens in Paris and 
the general European representative of 





Andre Mertens 


Columbia Concerts Corporation, has re- 
turned to America from a_ three- 
months’ stay in Europe, where he nego- 
tiated for artists and other new attrac- 


tions in London, Edinburgh, Paris, 
Budapest and Milan. 
The violinist Francescatti, who 


through Mr. Mertens was engaged by 
Columbia, has given concerts in Cen- 
tral Europe and was engaged for further 
concerts in Paris, Milan and Scandi- 
navian cities. Mr. Mertens also con- 
ducted the negotiations with the Devi 
Dja Ballet from Bali which is at pres- 
ent in Germany after appearing in Italy, 
Jugoslavia, Rumania and Switzerland, 
and which will also appear in France, 
England and Scandinavia. 

Among the artists Mr. Mertens has 
brought to Columbia are the following 
who have been engaged for next sea- 
son: Mafalda Favero, soprano; Ales- 
sandro Ziliani, tenor; Robert Virovai, 
violinist. Mr. Mertens intends to remain 
in New York for several months. 





BROOKLYN HEARS OPERA 


Roxas Conducts Performance of “Tro- 
vatore’—Wendell Plays 


BrooKLyNn, June 10.—Two singers 
new to the local opera stage were in- 
troduced by Emilio A. Roxas at the 
Academy of Music on May 13 in a spe- 
cial performance of ‘Il Trovatore’. They 
were Selma Kaye, dramatic soprano, 
and Erika Zaranova. Both sang with 
vocal opulence and histrionic distinction 
respectively, the roles of Leonora and 
Azucena. The male parts were capably 
sung by such experienced artists as 


Pasquale Ferrara, Mario Cozzi, Lor- 
enzo Alvari and Ludovico Olivieri. Mr. 
Roxas conducted. The audience was 


large and applause abundant. 

Bruce Wendell, negro pianist, from 
the British West Indies, heard in re- 
cital at the Academy on May 7, disclosed 
technical artistry and_ interpretative 
charm. His principal offerings were 
Brahms’s Variations on a theme by 


Paganini and Schumann’s ‘Scenes of 


Childhood’. F. D. 


UTICA COMPLETES 
CONCERT SEASON 


Club and Impresario Arrange 
Programs for Next Season 
—Shute Leads Orchestras 
Urica, N. Y., June 10.—March saw 


Utica complete its concert season save 
for the appearance of a number of col- 
lege glee clubs scheduled for later this 
spring. 

B Sharp Musical Club finished its 
season with the appearance of Bidu 
Sayao at the Utica Theatre. Commu- 
nity Concerts, with the local committee 
headed by Mrs. C. Lloyd Fague, made 
arrangements for next season when the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony un- 
der John Barbirolli, Carola Goya, the 
Spanish dancer, and Igor Gorin, bari- 
tone, will appear. 

With his final concert for the 1938- 
39 season presented by Roland Ff 
Chesely, local impressario on March 23 
when the Metropolitan Quartet, Julius 
Huehn, Frederick Jagel, Rosa Tentoni 
and Anna Kaskas, sang at the Stanley 
before 3,000 Uticans, he announced his 
Great Artist Series of next year. 

The series includes Don Cossacks, 
Oct. 9; Argentinita and Ensemble, Nov. 
8; New Friends of Music Little Sym- 
phony, with Gladys Swarthout, March 
13, and Ezio Pinza, with Luboshutz and 
Nemenoff, April 10. 

The Civic Musical Society presented 
its new Utica Orchestra, led by Berrian 
R. Shute, co-conductor, on March 21. 

The Civic Society was to sponsor one 
more concert this season at the Avon. 

Elliott H. Stewart, Na was guest so 
loist at the March 21 concert. He sang 
‘Eri Tu’ from ‘A Masked Ball’ and the 
Mussorgsky “The Siege of Kazan’ 
Shute conducted the orchestra in the 
Franck Symphony in D Minor and com 
positions of Debussy and Wagner. 

Exiis K. Batpwin 
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Iowa Festival Attracts Throngs 





Alec Templeton Bruna Castagna 


(Continued from page 7) 
William Miller, Chicago tenor, and 
Francis German, Mount Vernon bari- 
tone. Preceding the Mass, Dr. Stock 
conducted the Chicago Symphony in a 
reading of Mussorgsky’s ‘A Night on 
the Bare Mountain’ and the Fourth 
Symphony by Sibelius. 

For the final concert of the festival, 
Dr. Stock chose a vigorous program for 
which a sonorous transcription for or- 
chestra of the Bach chorale ‘A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God’ was a fitting be- 
ginning. Schumann’s Symphony No. 1 
was given a most satisfying reading and 
the program included also the ballet 
suite from Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’, the 
colorful ‘Pastorale d’Ete’ of Honegger, 
and the vigorous Polka and Fugue from 


KANSAS CITY HEARS 
TWO CHORAL EVENTS 


Handel’s “The Messiah’ and Men- 
delsohn’s ‘Elijah’ Attract Two 
Large Audiences 

Kansas City, June 10.—The musical 
highlight of the Methodist Uniting Con- 
ference was an inspired performance of 
Handel’s ‘The Messiah’, sung under the 
baton of Powell Weaver during the or- 
ganization’s extended convention in 
Municipal Auditorium recently. Three 
hundred singers, an orchestra of fifty- 
six men and Bertha Schoenfeld Fuchs, 
soprano; Mrs. Raymond Havens, con- 
tralto; John Campbell, tenor; Dr. James 
Houghton, bass-baritone, soloists, and 
J. Maxwell Kruwell, organist, held the 
attention of more than 10,000 auditors. 

David Grosch, director of music at 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Mo., 
led a chorus of seventy students in a 
dramatized performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’ in Music Hall of Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium on May 18. The 
title role was sung by Eugene Holl- 
mann, baritone; Leslie Wood, Maurine 
Walker, Helen Early, Lucille Marty, 
Billy Adler, Virginia Lama, Patty Lea 
Brandon, Claudine Ross, Julia Connely, 
Miss Sanders and H. Arnold Smith 
completed the cast. The presentation 
was warmly received by an audience of 
more than 2,000. An orchestra of fif- 
teen and Mrs. E. L. Black at the piano 
assisted. 


Club Celebrates Anniversary 


The fortieth anniversary of the Kan- 
sas City Musical Club was celebrated 
with a musical and breakfast on May 1 
at the Mission Hills Country Club. 
Olga Eitner, violinist; Mrs. Raymond 
Havens, contralto; Gladys Schnorf, 
pianist, and Ruth Orcutt and Lucile 
Vogel Cole, accompanists, were pre- 
sented in a program that was received 
with enthusiasm by several hundred 
members and guests. Mrs. George Ham- 


Jacques Jolas Karl Andrist 


‘Schwanda’, by Weinberger. Dr. Dev- 
ereaux assisted at the organ. 

The soloist of the evening was Karl 
Andrist of the Cornell Conservatory 
faculty, playing the ‘Spanish’ Symphony 
for violin and orchestra by Lalo with 
brilliancy and assurance. His tone was 
smooth, beautiful, and he was a master 
of technical demand. Dr. Stock and the 
orchestra furnished a magnificent back- 
ground for the soloist. 

1939 was the forty-first consecutive 
year that Cornell has held the event, 
which is the oldest music festival west 
of the Mississippi. The Chicago Sym- 
phony appeared for the thirty-seventh 
consecutive time and Dr. Stock on 
Saturday night conducted his 106th con- 
cert in Mount Vernon. 
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ilton Combs presided, and introduced 
the new president, Mrs. Spencer A. 
Gard. 

Della Willson and Emma Jo Swaney, 
pianists of the Pro Art School of Music 
faculty, were heard in a two-piano re- 
cital at Epperson Hall recently. 

3LANCHE LEDERMAN 


ST. LOUIS BEGINS 
MUNICIPAL OPERA 


‘Rose Marie’ Opens Twenty-First 
Season, under Direction 
of Richard Burgin 


St. Louis, June 10.—With an ad- 
vance sale of season seats totalling 
over $102,000 and a guarantee fund 
that reached the high point of $104,980, 
the Municipal Opera opened its twenty 
first season on June 2. in the remodeled 
Municipal Theatre in Forest Park. The 
initial operetta, ‘Rose Marie’, will run 
for ten nights instead of the customary 
week. New shelters, new pergolas and 
dressing rooms have been added to the 
spacious open-air theatre. 

The performance was complete in 
every detail. Richard Burgin, director, 
has engaged actors and singers that 
ought to give performances of the very 
highest merit. This familiar music of 
Friml and Stothart was handled most 
capably by principals, chorus and or- 
chestra. 





Work of Singers Pleases 


Lansing Hatfield, baritone and a new- 
comer, as Jim Kenyon, provided a sen- 
sation. He revealed a strong, resonant 
voice of fine, carrying quality and im- 
mediately found favor with the initial 
audience. Nancy McCord, a great fa- 
vorite at the Municipal Opera, sang the 
title role with exquisite beauty. Rob- 
ert Chisholm, another newcomer, as 
Sergeant Malone, also pleased with his 
fine singing. Others in the cast included 
Doris Patston, Earl Oxford, Norma 
Gallo, Al Downing, Robert Betts and 





Lester Allen. The dancing chorus 
showed mid-season form in their execu- 
tion of the intricate steps in the “To- 
tem-Pole” dance. George Hirst con- 
ducted. Hersert W. Cost 


‘DICTATOR’ BALLET 
GIVEN IN HARTFORD 


Krenek Commissioned to Write 
Score by Athenaeum and 
‘Friends and Enemies’ 


Hartrorp, June 10.—Of major inter- 
est during the last month was the pre- 
miere on May 19 of a ballet, ‘Eight 
Column Line’, for which Ernst Krenek, 
composer of ‘Johnny Spielt Auf’, 
‘Charles V’ and other operatic works, 
wrote the score under commission of the 
Wadsworth Athenaeum, which spon- 
sored the event together with The 
Friends and Enemies of Modern Music. 

Theme and choreography for the bal- 
let were by Alwin Nikolais and Truda 
Kaschmann, both of this city, who re- 
counted in the so-called “modern dance” 
form, the rise of a dictator and the gen- 
eral whirligig resulting from his mega- 
lomania. Settings and costumes were 
by A. Everett Austin, Jr., director of 
the Athenaeum and head of the Friends 
and Enemies, and entrepreneur of the 
Stein-Thomson opera ‘Four Saints’. 





Music Allied to Romanticism 


While the substance of Mr. Krenek’s 
music was of course somewhat deter- 
mined by the alternating interludes of 
harmony and chaos in the ballet, more 
generally it allied him again with that 
ghostly flowering of Romanticism of 
which Schonberg is the titular head, the 
solitary introverts half metaphysical, 
half ecstatic. 

Mr. Krenek originally laid out the 
score in piano, subsequently founding 
an orchestration upon piano and string 
quartet, pointed up by a sprinkling of 
wood wind, a bit of brass and percus- 
sion. He conducted the two perform- 
ances. 

The Traveler’s Choral Club sang 
their Spring program under direction 
of Walton Deckelman, with Gloria 
Perkins, violin fledgling, as guest solo 
ist. T. H. PARKER 


Virginia Auyer Sings on Federal Music 
Program in Chicago 
Cuicaco, June 10.—Virginia Auyer, 
contralto, was soloist in the series of 
Masterpieces of Chamber Music at the 
Federal Music Concert Hall on May 23. 
With the Federal String Quartet, she 
sang Samuel Barber’s setting of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s ‘Dover Beach’, and with 
John Davis, viola player, and Alexander 
Joseffer, pianist, settings by Charles 
Martin Loeffler, of poems by Baudelaire 

and Verlaine. 
Edward Harris Plays for Metropolitan 
Quartet 

Edward Harris played five concerts 
in March for the Metropolitan Opera 
Quartet, consisting of Rosa Tentoni, 
Anna Kaskas, Frederick Jagel and Ju- 
lius Huehn. During April, Mr. Harris 
officiated for another Metropolitan 
Quartet, whose members were Jose- 
phine Antoine, Helen Olheim, Joseph 
3entonelli and Chase Baromeo. 





George Fischer Sails for Europe 

George Fischer, president of G. 
Fischer & Bro., music publishers, sailed 
recently on the Nieuw Amsterdam for a 
holiday abroad. He will remain in 
Europe until the end of July. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for June, 1939 


MUSIC: Piano Pieces by Barth, Many Songs and Two Woodwind Quintets Released 








BEGINNERS’ RECITAL PIECES 
REVEAL HARMONIC LATITUDE 

N his Eight Impressions for Recital 

Programs for Piano, in the early grades, 
Hans Barth has indulged in greater lati- 
tude harmonically 
than is customary in 
writing elementary 
piano pieces and 
thereby has tacitly 
given credit to the 
children of today for 
a responsiveness to 
unexpected harmon- 
ies that has not been 
expected of begin- 
ners traditionally. 
In only two. in- 
stances have key 
signatures been used, 





so that accidentals 

Hans Berth have been freely 
drawn upon else- 

where where neither C major nor A 


minor is the tonality. The pieces are pub- 
lished individually by J. Fischer & Bro. 

Fairy tale titles have been adopted 
throughout, and it is safe to predict a spe- 
cial vogue for ‘Humpty Dumpty’ in view 
of its prescribed opportunities to use the 
fist on small black-note clusters and its 
life-size glissando down the keyboard at 
the end. ‘The Sleeping Beauty’ and ‘Goldi- 
locks’ are two of the most engaging mel- 
odically and ‘The Invisible Prince’, one of 
the most unconventional harmonically, 
while the others are ‘Jack and the Bean- 
stalk’, ‘Jack, the Giant Killer’, “The Fair 
One with Golden Locks’ and ‘Puss-in- 
Boots’. Quite apart from using them as 
regular pieces, teachers will find these Im- 
pressions excellent material for practice in 
reading. 


A FINE SONG FROM GALAXY 
AND ‘OLD PAINT’ FOR MEN 


ITH ‘Harvest Song’ (‘Erntelied’) 

by Felix Guenther the Galaxy Music 
Corporation has added a song of pro- 
nounced individuality, strength and beauty 
to its ever-lengthening list of vocal gems. 
Both the original German text of the poem 
by Richard Dehmel and an English version 
of it by L. Leo Taub are given, and it is 
not difficult to understand why an imag- 
inative composer should react to it so pow- 
erfully and eloquently. 

In tempo di marcia, the almost unvary- 
ing succession of even eighth notes in the 
voice line and the insistent, measured 
chordal piano accompaniment create an al- 
most fatalistic sense of never-pausing 
movement. The singer with dramatic tem- 
perament will find unusual opportunity 
here to suggest a miniature drama. The 
song, published in one key, ranges from 
middle C to G above the staff, with a tessi- 
tura more comfortable for high voice than 
low. 

For male chorus Galaxy has brought out 
a free arrangement by Marshall Bartholo- 
mew of the cowboy song, ‘Old Paint’. This 
is a capital choral version of that tradi- 
tioal Western song and either choruses or 
quartets of men’s voices should find it a 
sure-fire hit. The swinging melody is 
divided between the first and second bass 
voices, with the second bass repeating the 
strophe, ‘I’m a-leavin’ Cheyenne’, with al- 


most the persistence of a basso ostinato and 
all the effectiveness of one. The perform- 
ance time of three minutes is indicated at 
the beginning for the convenience of con- 
ductors. 


FOUR SONGS BY LA FORGE 
IN SHEAF OF NOVELTIES 
ROM G. Schirmer, Inc., comes a con- 
signment of new sacred songs, among 
them four from the pen of Frank La Forge, 
which again call attention to this com- 
poser’s skill in embodying the essence of 
any text he takes in hand in appropriately 
significent music. These are settings of 
Scriptural quotations, and in every in- 
stance the music is eloquent of the spirit 
of the text. 

It is now a familiar fact that whatever 
Mr. La Forge writes “comes off”, in the 
parlance of the day. All four of these songs 
have not only melodic beauty, strengthened 
by harmonic coloring, but also a dignity of 
style that makes them peculiarly suitable 
for church purposes. While all represent 
sacred song in its finest estate ‘But the 
hour cometh’, with words from the fourth 
chapter of St. John, is one of the most im- 
pressive. Then there are “Trust in the 
Lord’, with text from the Proverbs, ‘Hast 
thou not known’, to verses from Isaiah 
XL, and ‘O sing unto the Lord’, a setting 
of parts of the ninety-eighth Psalm. 

In ‘Have faith, be brave’ Harry Rowe 
Shelley exhibits the cunning of a long-ex- 
perienced hand in his fashioning of an emi- 
nently singable and grateful setting of a 
poem by C. H. Williams, while another 
sacred song worthy of warmest commen- 
dation is “Lord Most Holy’, with both 
words and music by Betha Fairless Hen- 
son, in which a prayerful mood is admir- 
ably sustained through the effective vocal 
line and well-devised accompaniments 
These, like the La Forge songs, are all pub- 
lished in two keys each. 

Of secular songs two by Albert Elkus 
prove to be uncommonly individual in char- 
acter, both in the contour of the melodic 
lines and in the warmly colorful accom- 
paniments, One is ‘Lines from a Sonnet’ 
for low voice, with poem by Herbert Ken- 
nedy, and the other, still more imaginative 
in conception and treatment, is a setting 
of Laurence Binyon’s ‘Terry Hinksey’ for 
medium or high voice. Then two songs by 
Mary Howe again attest the artistic in- 
tegrity of this American composer and re- 
veal her constantly expanding composi- 
tional technique. The first, “Ripe Apples’, 
is a setting of a poem by Leonora Speyer, 
while ‘Little Elegy’, a setting of quaintly 
worded verses by Elinor Wylie, is still 
more appealing. 

The same firm also issues the ‘Che faro 
senza Euridice’ air from Gluck’s ‘Orfeo’ as 
admirably edited by Carl Deis, with both 
the original Italian text and the English 
version of it as revised by Willis Wager, 
and the ‘Caro nome’ aria from Verdi's 
‘Rigoletto’ in a carefully edited version by 
Estelle Liebling, with detailed indications 
for traditional breathing and suggestions 
for elaborating the cadenzas, and likewise 
with both the Italian text and an English 
version by Natalia Macfarren. 

Of timely interest to many people will be 
the firm’s volume of ‘Deanna Durbin’s 
Favorite Songs and Arias’, edited by An- 
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dres de Segurola and supplied with new 
English lyrics by Ann Ronell, the cover of 
the book being adorned with a picture of 
the young screen star. The ten numbers in 
the collection are: Mozart’s ‘Alleluja’, Ar- 
diti’s ‘Il bacio’, ‘The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’, ‘Je dis que rien ne m’épouvante’ from 
‘Carmen’, Delibes’s ‘Maids of Cadiz’, the 
Waltz Song from Gounod’s ‘Roméo et 
Juliette’, ‘Caro nome’ from Verdi's ‘Rigo- 
letto’", Dell Acqua’s ‘Chanson provencale’, 
Sartuss’s ‘Blue Danube’ and Hageman’s 
‘At the Well’. 


TWO NOTEWORTHY QUINTETS 
FOR WOODWIND INSTRUMENTS 
WO noteworthy novelties for wood- 
wind quintet have recently been pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc. One is a 
Suite in four movements by Philip James 
and the other, a Scherzo by Frederick 
Jacobi, both scored for flute, oboe, B-flat 
clarinet, horn in F and bassoon. 

The four movements of Prof. James’s 
suite are a Praeludium, a Gavot and Drone, 
Introspection, and Variations and Fugue. 
They are sharply contrasted in mood and 
all are fluently and expertly written, as 
would be expected. The thematic matter 
of the first three is markedly individual, 
while the variations of the final movement 
are based on a theme from the second part 
of the second movement of Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in E flat. An elaboration of the 
opening strophe of the theme provides the 
fourth variation with the subject of the 
fugue, given out first by the oboe. The 
fugue is developed to an _ exhilarating 
chmax. The third section, the Introspec- 
tion, almost the effect of an im- 
provisation. The performance time of the 
complete work is given as approximately 
twenty-one minutes 

Mr. Scherzo, a extended 
composition, likewise bears the imprints of 
the authoritative craftsman as well as the 
imaginative musician. It is a sparkling, 
dancing movement, with perhaps more 
staccato work for woodwind instruments 
than is customarily met with, which, how- 
ever, is used with striking effect. Also an 
addition of outstanding significance to the 
woodwind literature, it requires five min 
utes tor pertormance. 


creates 


Jacobi’s less 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES 

FOR THE RHYTHM BANDS 

] OY orchestras, or rhythm bands, which 
are gaining greater and greater recog- 

nition as a valuable factor in the musical 


education of children, are rapidly acquir- 
ing a literature of their own. Now no 
tewer than five new contributions to it have 


been made by J. Lilian Vandevere and 
published by C. C. Birchard & Company. 

Two of these additions are original com- 
positions by Miss Vandevere, ‘The Whis- 
tler’ and “The Circus Parade’, both of them 
gay in mood and with a contagious rhyth- 
mic spirit, and both provided with verses 
of ready appeal to be sung in unison. The 
other three are well-devised adaptations 
of Johann Strauss’s ‘Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’, a Dutch folk-tune entitled ‘In Hol- 
land stands a house’ and a march by Pol- 
dini ‘General Bum-Bum’. These have no 
words but they have been arranged for the 
same combination of instruments: bells, 
triangle, rhythm sticks, wood block, tam- 
bourine, cymbals, drum and piano 


THREE SPANISH DANCES 
FOR THE "CELLO VIRTUOSO 
For the ‘cello virtuoso comes a set of 
three Spanish dances by Rogelio 
Huguet y Tagell, constituting the com- 
poser’s First Spanish Suite, and published 
by the Bételgeuse-Edition in France, rep- 
resented here by the Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. The dances are an 
Aragonesa, a Zarabanda and a Flaménca. 
These are not pieces for the tyro. They 
demand the facility and authority of the 
accomplished technician and experienced 
performer but such a player should find 
them very useful and grateful program 
numbers. Written to be played without 
accompaniment, they are all characteristic 
of their colorful types, and the rhythmic 
grace of the first, the more ceremonious 


sedateness of the second and the flashing 
brilliance of the third provide so sharp a 
differentiation in mood as to warrant the 
use of the entire set at a time. They are 
meticulously fingered and supplied with 
other necesessary technical directions. 


FINE SONG COLLECTION 
FOR TWO-PART SINGING 
NE of the best collections in its spe- 
cial field yet published is The Uni- 
corn Two-Part Song Book, which has re- 
cently been issued in London by J. Curwen 
& Sons (New York: G. Schirmer, Inc.). 
Some sixteen songs are included, some of 
them as originally written, and others as 
arranged, all being supplied with piano ac- 
companiments, 

These are part-songs in the true sense of 
the term, offering groups of two equal 
voices the experience of worthwhile choral 
singing. ‘Come, ever smiling liberty, come’, 
from Handel’s ‘Judas Maccabaeus’, Men- 
delssohn’s ‘“Gay-robed Spring’ (the words 
are by John Guard), Eric Thiman’s fine 
setting of Bunyan’s ‘He that is down need 
fear no fall’ and E. Markham Lee’s ar- 
rangement of ‘Your hay is mow’d’, from 
Purcell’s ‘King Arthur’, are a few of the 
most substantial, and William Petchey’s 
‘Sing Ivy’, of “traditional flavor”, and 
Maurice Jacobson’s canon ‘Riding’ are two 
of the most charming. 

‘The animals went in two by two’ is ar- 
ranged with descant by Mr. Jacobson also, 
while a more extended variant of the same 
subject is John Bateson’s arrangement of 
‘One More River to Cross’. John Tobin’s 
‘Song of the Tub’ in hornpipe style is a 
rousing song for men’s voices, while two 
with bell effects for the voices are E. 
Beck-Slinn’s ‘Merry are the bells’ and 
Joan Bennett's ‘Ring, bells, ring!’ 


s=— BRIEFER MENTION —*® 


For Solo Voice: 

Lullaby, by William C. Heller. A sim 
ple, pleasingly melodious cradle-song em 
bodying the composer’s conception of the 
Way a peasant mother might sing a lullaby 
to her little one. ‘Ay, mi Morena’ (Oh, 
my Morena’), by Federico Longas, with 
Spanish lyric by Sagi Vela and English 
lyric by Olga Paul. A Spanish song of a 
routine popular complexion, by no means 
the best that the composer has written 
(Axelrod). 

‘Beautiful Soup’, a setting by Victor 
Hely-Hutchinson of the Mock Turtle’s 
song from Lewis Carroll's ‘Alice in Won- 
derland’. An appropriately rhapsodic apos- 
trophe to the subject in a key more 
especially adapted for high voice (London: 
Elkin. New York: Galaxy). 

‘Jack and Jill’, by J. Michael Diack 
“with the assistance of George Frederick 
Handel”, and ‘Sing a song of sixpence’, 
also by J. Michael Diack “with apologies 
to Handel”. Two amusingly clever set- 
tings of nursery rhymes in the manner of 
Handel, the first being particularly Han 
delian. Two singularly effective encore 
numbers, published in two keys each (Lon- 
don: Paterson. New York: C. Fischer) 

‘An Irish Song’, by Myrtle Lavina Jor- 
dan. A gaily jigging little setting, with 
typical Celtic flavor, of a colloquial Irish 
poem by Catherine Van Dyke. Medium 
range (Bruce Humphries). 


For Piano Solo: 

‘Magnolia’, by N. Louise Wright. An 
attractive two-page chordal piece, appeal- 
ing in mood and harmonic coloring. A 
peculiarly useful teaching piece (G. Schir- 
mer), 

‘Quit dat Fool’nish’, by William Grant 
Still. An effective three-page humoresque 
in perpetual motion style and with a cer- 
tain negroid flavor, the key to its signifi- 
cance being supplied by the dedication, ‘To 
Shep, my mischievous dog’ (J. Fischer) 

Selected Preludes, by D. Shostakovich 
Numbers 13, 16, 17 and 24 published as a 
set of four of the most distinctive of those 
in the Russian composer’s Opus 34, in an 
attractively designed new edition by Paul 
Kay (Axelrod). 














Music in Finland 


(Continued from page 13) 
phony. As a charming curiosity, the piece 
deserves an occasional presentation. 

While Finland has produced a dispro- 
portionately numerous group of composers, 
conductors, and choruses on a high interna- 
tional level, it has lagged in developing first 
rank soloists. Of late recitalists here, two 
pianists, one ’cellist, and one child violinist 
stand out as musicians who may yet be- 
come big names. 

Kerttu Bernhard, pianist and pedagogue, 
this season played only once, but gave 
ample evidence on that occasion of pos- 
sessing superb technical and artistic pow- 
ers. 

Timo Mikkila has been praised by visit- 
ing artists as one of the most dependable 
accompanists available in Europe. During 
the height of the season, he is the mu- 
sician most familiar to recital audiences. 
Hardly a night passes without his services 
being called upon. Just the other week 
he struck out on his own and played Rach- 
maninoff’s Third Piano Concerto with a 
sureness of touch, a preciseness of phras- 
ing, and a rare eloquence of interpretation, 
and gratified beyond measure those critics 
who had long argued that Mikkila had the 
stuff for loftier assignments than accom- 
panying. 

Pentti Rautavaara, brother of the so- 
prano Aulikki Rautavaara, hired the The- 
atre Orchestra for rehearsals and an eve- 
ning concert accompanying his ’cello and 
gave such a splendid account of himself 
that critics were unanimous in pronounc- 
ing him one of the rare finds of late years. 
The guardians of a special fund established 
to help native artists of outstanding promise 
forthwith presented him a substantial prize 
for the purpose of advanced study abroad. 
Having previously had a German schooling, 
Mr. Rautavaara decided to investigate pos- 
sibilities for additional study in France. 

Heimo Haitto gives every evidence of 
developing into a violin virtuoso. The thir- 
teen-year-old boy’s debut in Helsinki was 
treated as an artistic occasion rather than 
a vaudeville stunt, as appearances of child 
prodigies sometimes are. So impressive 
has his playing been that he was sent 
to England to take part in the annual vio- 
lin international competions sponsored by 
the British Council of the Royal Academy 
of Music in London, despite the fact that 
he was a couple of years below the mini- 
mum age limit for participants, Although 
matched against youths already sprouting 
whiskers, the Finnish lad won first prize, 
a three-year music scholarship, by the 
unanimous vote of the judges. Heimo is the 
pupil of Boris Sirpo, director of the Viipuri 
Conservatory, and he likes to fight. 
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Sidney Homer Writes of His Wife 
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OME day a book will be written about 
the valiant souls who have heiped 

singers along in their careers while con- 
tent to remain themselves in the back- 
ground. These will include the mothers, 
the sisters and, though less frequently, the 
husbands. At the top of the last-named 
will certainly be Sidney Homer, whose 
book, ‘My Wife and f° (New York: The 
Macmillan Company), is more about his 
wife than about himself, in spite of its title. 

Louise Homer and her numerous off- 
spring were, for more than two decades, of 
unique interest. To pursue the exacting 
and exhausting career of an operatic and 
concert artist and, at the same time bear 
and rear and marry off six children, five 
of them daughters, was something of an 
achievement. Mr. Homer modestly gives 
most of the credit to his wife, though one 
suspects that not a little of the success of 
the Homer family life as well as the mu- 
sical career of the mother, was due to 
him. 

Born in Pittsburgh, the daughter of a 
Methodist parson, in 1871, Louse Beattie 
sang in church in her native town, gomg 
later to Philadelphia for study, and 
through a chain of circumstances, to Bos- 
ton, where harmony lessons with Sidney 
Homer were soon replaced by marriage 
bonds. Further study followed in Paris, a 
debut at Vichy in ‘La Favorita’ in 1898, a 
winter in Angers, another at the Monnaie 
in Brussels and then Covent Garden, 
which led to the goal of all operatic art- 
ists, the Metropolitan. Her American debut 
was with the company as Ammeris in San 
Francisco in November, 1900, and the fol- 
lowing month she appeared in the same 
role on the stage of the Metropolitan 
where she was to sing, with intervals else- 
where, until 1928. 

Mr. Homer feels, as do most persons 
who followed Louise Homer’s career, that 
the ‘Orfeo’ under Toscanini in 1909 was 
the pinnacle of her achievement. The per- 
formance as a whole has yet to be sur- 
passed. But of high artistic and musical 
coefficient were her Ammeris, Brangane, 
Waltraute (especially) and Azucena (a 
particularly fine piece of work). The Witch 
in the Metropolitan’s first “Hansel und 
Gretel’ was a surprise to her admirers and 
this was followed by a more sinister witch 
in the world premiere of Humperdinck’s 
‘KOnigskinder’. La Haine in what was 
probably the first American hearing of 
Gluck’s ‘Armide’, Marina in the American 
premiere of “Boris Godunoff’ are remem- 
bered with affection, as is Suzuki in the 
Metropolitan’s first “Madama Butterfly’, 
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which she had already sung at Covent Gar- 
den. The beauteous Laura of the great 
‘La Gioconda’ cast, which included Des- 
tinn, Caruso and Amato, is unforgettable, 
nor did she disdain to sing the few phrases 
of the Voice in the temple scene in the 
first ‘Parsifal’ outside of Bayreuth, or a 
small role in Paderewski’s ‘Manru’, which 
brought small credit to the composer or 
to anybody else. Homer exemplified what 
has been said elsewhere, that in opera there 
are no insignificant roles, there are only 
insignificant singers. An artist makes 
every role a good one. Louise Homer did. 

In and out, through all this, is woven 
a tissue of family hopes and fears, births, 
schools, houses, apartments, with an oc- 
casional deviation where the writer sud- 
denly recollects himself and tells a few 
things about his own self and his composi- 
tions, songs that were successful, a string 
quartet that was played, but he is soon off 
and away about “Louise”. 

By and large, the book is extremely in- 
teresting. It is smoothly written, for Mr. 
Homer’s command of English has appar- 
ently been nourished with as much care as 
that of harmony. There are no literary 
consecutive fifths nor hidden octaves. All 
moves consistently and if there is no com- 
plete cadence at the end, it is because the 
music is still flowing. 

Whether Mr. Homer’s self-effacement is 
intentional or not, it would be difficult to 
say. He certainly has had the literary in- 
sight to realize that for the general read- 
ing public the life of a singer is of more 
interest than that of a composer and has 
written his book with this in mind. The 
result is a very happy one as the chronicle 
of a happy family. And, given success and 
fame also, what more could life offer? 


J. A. H. 





WASHINGTON ATTENDS 
OPERETTA PERFORMANCE 


Pan-American Union Presents ‘Music 
of the Americas’—Recitalists 


Appear 
Wasuincton, D. C., June 10.— 
Washington’s Columbia Light Opera 


Company paid tribute to the popularity 
of “The Geisha’ with a performance on 
June 3 in Roosevelt High School audi- 
torium. The production was under the 
direction of Ethyl Manning, and prin- 
cipal roles were taken by Edith Hof- 
mann Jones, Frances Jackson, Mildred 
Gleeson, Clarke Paulsen, Austin Gattis, 
Florenz Hinz and Leila Stanley—all 
Washington singers. 

The Pan-American Union presented 
its first summer concert on June 2 with 
a program of ‘Music of the Americas’ 
played by the U. S. Army Band, under 
Capt. Thomas F. Darcy’s direction. 
Guest artists were Marina R. Dutra, so- 
prano, and Augusto de Biulli, tenor, 
both of Uruguay. 

Katharine Frost presented June Elli- 
son in a piano recital on May 16 in the 
King-Smith Studio School. Miss Elli- 
son played Beethoven’s No. 1 Concerto, 
a Concertine by Jean Francaix, and 
Grieg’s A Minor Concerto. 

The Lovette Choral Club gave its 
twelfth annual spring concert on May 
16 in the Mayflower Hotel with Howard 
Mitchell, ‘cellist, as guest soloist. Eva 
Whitford Lovette directed; Elsie L. 
Cranmer was accompanist, and Carolyn 
Schulte, Francis Bass Wilson and Laura 
Wentzel, club members, were featured 
in solos. 

Marta de la Torre, violinist, appeared 
in a recital under A. Conti-Berenguer’s 
management on May 16 in Pierce Hall. 
She was accompanied by Eduard Har- 
grave. Jay WaLz 
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HORACE JOHNSON NAMED 
TO FEDERAL MUSIC POST 


Composer and Editor Chosen as 
Director of WPA Project 
in New York City 
The appointment of Horace Johnson, 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion for American Composers and Con- 





Chidnoff 
Horace Johnson 


ductors, as director of the WPA Fed- 
eral Music Project in New York, was 
made known on May 25 by Paul Ed- 
wards, administrative officer in charge 
of the WPA Arts program locally. Mr. 
Johnson succeeded Chalmers Clifton, 
who resigned on March 19. 

Mr. Johnson will be responsible for 
the operation of the project’s artistic 
and technical departments, including 
twenty-seven instrumental and choral 
units and the division of music educa- 
tion. 

His compositions have been played by 
many orchestras in America and abroad. 
He has been managing editor of the 
Musical Courier for eight years, and has 
also held positions on the following pub- 
lications: Musical Observer, Etude, The 
Musician, The Talking Machine Journal 
and Musical AMERICA, 





Richard Kountz Resigns from Witmark 
Richard Kountz, director of the stand- 
ard and educational department of M. 
Witmark & Sons since 1929, resigned on 
June 2. Mr. Kountz is planning to give 
his time to musical composition and will 
spend the summer at Sharon, Conn. 
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LOCAL ARTISTS GIVE 
NEW HAVEN EVENTS 


Porter’s ‘Poem and Dance’ Heard 
Under Baton of Donovan— 
Recitalists Appear 


New Haven, June 10.—Of late the 
New Haven season has featured resi- 
dent artists. The New Haven Orchestra 
Association has strengthened its hold 
on the interests of the public while the 
professional concert series have likewise 
benefitted by increase of numbers and 
enthusiasm. 

A veritable ‘Yale’ night occurred 
when, with Richard Donovan, of the 
Yale School of Music, conducting, 
Quincy Porter, alumnus and now dean 
of the faculty of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, assisting, the pres- 
entation of his ‘Poem and Dance’ was 
given, and Lanny Ross sang three arias. 
Apart from the purely local aspects of 
the concert, the evening was successful 
from the musical standpoint, and in- 
cluded Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
and a charming Suite for Strings by 
Purcell on a miscellaneous program. 


San Carlo Makes Visit 


Other events included two perform- 
ances by the San Carlos Opera Com- 
pany of ‘Carmen’ and ‘Madama Butter- 
fly’ with Hertha Glatz and Hizi Koyke 
as heroines; Walter West gave a piano 
recital. The Bach Cantata Club as- 
sisted in the final ensemble concert by 
the Yale faculty singing ‘Himmelskonig, 
sei wilkommen’ with Benjamin de 
Loache and Jean Bryan as soloists; 
Bruce and Rosalind Simonds played the 





same composer’s Concerto in C for two 
pianos and orchestra. 

H. Frank Bozyan completed ten re- 
citals devoted to the Leipzig Cantor, and 
Harry B. Jepson his annual Sunday 
series on the Newberry Organ in Wool- 
sey Hall. A city with fine organs, each 
season brings noted performers to the 
several churches; these have included 
Ernest White, Clarence Watters and G. 
Huntington Byles. 

Robert Oldham, pianist, assisted the 
University Glee Club of New Haven in 
its second concert of the season on April 
17, under Mark Andrews, and the 
Women’s Choral Society drew the cus- 
tomarily large audience to Sprague Hall 
on April 10, under Hugh Llewellyn 
Smith. The entire week of April 10 was 
declared holiday while all good Gilbert- 
ians came to the aid of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company in the Shubert 
Theatre; there was no lack of enthusi- 
asm for the third visit of these magnifi- 
cent funmakers. 

H. Earte JOHNSON 





Jagel to Appear in Opera in South 


America 

Frederick Jagel, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, will sail for Rio de 
Janeiro this summer, where he has been 
engaged for eight operatic appearances 
between Aug. 10 and Sept. 20. He will 
be heard in ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Rigoletto’, 
‘Lakme’, and ‘Manon Lescaut’, and also 
will sing in a new Brazilian opera. 





Kitain Signs with Copley Management 

Robert Kitain, violinist, will make his 
first American tour under the direction 
of the Richard Copley management next 
season. Mr. Kitain is now en route to 
Australia to fulfill engagements occu- 
pying four months. 
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TO DIRECT OPERALOGUES 


Amy Ellerman, Who Will Direct a Program 
of Operalogues for the Ohio Valley Choral 
Association at Wheeling, W. Va. 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, will direct 
and participate in a program of opera- 
logues for the Ohio Valley Choral As- 
sociation at Oglebay Park, Wheeling, 
W. Va., on July 11. Assisted by Jennie 
Beach, soprano; Harry McKnight, 
tenor; Elwyn Carter, basso-cantante, 
and George Vause, accompanist, Miss 
Ellerman will present excerpts from 
‘Carmen’ and ‘Il Trovatore’ in costume, 
with spoken narrative supplying the 
dramatic continuity. The program will 
be given in the out-door arena in Ogle- 


bay Park. 


CHOIRS SING BACH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Several Orchestral Groups and 
Ballet Troupes Busy 
as Season Closes 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10. — The 
Choral Society of Philadelphia and the 
Philadelphia Bach Choir under Henry 
Gordon Thunder, gave a performance 
of Bach’s B Minor Mass in Saint 
James’s P. E. Church on May 25. The 
soloists were Martha M. Fackler and 
Lydia Stanislaw, sopranos; Veronica 
Sweigart, contralto; Franklin M. Krie- 
bel, tenor, and Frederick Robinson, 
bass. The accompaniments engaged a 
small instrumental ensemble with the 
piano and organ parts played by Myrtle 
C. Eaver and William S. Thunder. 

The Women’s Symphony, J. W. F. 
Leman conducting, concluded its season 
with a concert in Bethany Auditorium 
on May 23, performing works by 
Glinka, Brahms, Tchaikovsky, Gossec, 
Strauss, and others. Florence Medoff, 
soprano, and Marie DeMaria, violin- 
ist, were assisting artists. Elizabeth J. 
Dickinson accompanied. 

The National Youth Administration 
Symphony with Guglielmo Sabatini as 
guest-conductor was heard on May 22, 
the soloist being Dolores de Puglia, 








soprano. The same evening in the au- 
ditorium of the Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, the Girard Trust 


Company Glee Club conducted by Rob- 
ert B. Reed, gave its third annual 
Spring concert. Robert Elmore, pian- 
ist, was assisting artist. 


Dance Groups Appear 

A varied program under auspices of 
the Philadelphia Dance Association was 
provided in Philadelphia Town Hall on 
May 20. The Philadelphia Ballet of- 









fered an excerpt from ‘The Sleeping 


Beauty’ to Tchaikovsky’s music and 
the Mary Binney Montgomery Dancers 
were seen in ‘An American in Paris’ to 
Gershwin’s music. The local Federal 
Theatre Dance Group also participated. 

Another choreographic-musical event 
was the performance of the ballet ‘Jo- 
seph and His Brethren’ with music by 
Werner Josten, choreography by Mary 
Binney Montgomery, on May 16 in 
Philadelphia Town Hall. The perform- 
ance was efficiently conducted by 
Henri Elkan, who led a large orchestra 
in an excellent projection of Mr. Jos- 
ten’s skillfully orchestrated, well-con- 
ceived, and musically effective score. 

The Philadelphia Music Centre Or- 
chestra with Arthur Cohn and S. Jo- 
seph Levine sharing podium honors 
presented an attractive program in the 
auditorium of the Social Service Build- 
ing on May 19. Anna Burstein was so- 
loist. The Philadelphia Music Centre 
Chorus also took part. 

WILLiAM E. SMITH 





Steven Kennedy Sings for New York 
Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Steven Kennedy, baritone, who re- 
cently returned from a tour of the 
South, gave a recital before the New 
York Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
the Hotel Astor on May 5. On May 9 
he sang for the Ohio Society and was 
presented with the medal of the society. 
He leaves this month for a tour of the 
West which will take him as far as 
British Columbia and Columbia. 





Samuel Gardner Appears with Pupils 
Samuel Gardner, violinist, appeared with 
a group of his pupils in a recital in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the eve- 
ning of May 19. Those participating in- 
cluded Anna Berman, Arthur Grossman, 
Victor Mucci and Jerome Wigler, Henri 
etta Gardner accompanied the violinists. 
The program embraced works by Vivaldi, 
Vitali, Corelli-Kreisler, Sarasate, Tchai 
kovsky, Moszkowski and Maurer. N. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 


Jooss’s International Company Stages 


Two New Ballet Productions in London 


Dance Drama ‘Chronica’ and 


the Romantic Ballet ‘A Spring 
Tale’ Both Prove Overlong, 
But Delightful to Watch 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 
LONDON, May 30. 
HE entrancing and original Ballets 
Jooss, which last month celebrated 
its 1000th performance at the holiday 
resort of Bournemouth, has come to 
town again with two new big produc- 
tions, “‘Chronica’ with music by Ber- 
thold Goldschmidt, and ‘A Spring Tale’, 
a four-act Romantic ballet, the score of 
which has been composed by F. A. 
Cohen. This is the seventh season of 
Kurt Jooss’s international company, 
comprising, as it does, members of ten 
different nationalities, and they have 
done well to launch forth this year at 
that famous old theatre in South Lon- 
don which is the home of Opera in Eng- 
lish, namely the “Old Vic”. Following 
their season here, the Ballets Jooss will 
tour the British Isles and the continent, 
appearing at Amsterdam, the Hague, 
Rotterdam, Brussels, Zurich, Basle, 
Geneva and Paris, after which, on Jan. 
2, they are to start their coast-to-coast 
tour of the United States. 
‘Rise and Fall of a Dictator’ 

‘Chronica’ which has the very topical 
subtitle, ‘The Rise and Fall of a Dicta- 
tor’, is a dance drama in three acts and 
a prelude, and the idea came to Mr. 
Jooss about three years ago, while read- 
ing a sixteenth-century manuscript giv- 
ing the story of the condottiere For- 
tunato, who, in the time of the early 
Renaissance became tyrant of an Italian 
town. As a ruler, Fortunato imposed 
his will upon the town. Men were forced 
to do the work he gave; women were 
forced to love the men he chose; and 
the populace was forced to clothe itself 
in those dark garments which he 
especially liked. All very reminiscent of 
countries of which we hear more than 
we should like to. But here comes some- 
thing new: a revolt occurs, and Clarissa, 
mistress of Fortunato, implores the dic- 
tator to avert bloodshed.. A dictator 
with a mistress? That seems rather un- 
orthodox. However, Fortunato yields to 
her plea, but they are interrupted by his 
Guards who remind him that he must 
not relax his rules. In despair at his 
refusal, and offended because she is 
watched even when with her lover, 
Clarissa cannot bear the strain and goes 
out of her mind. At this point Fortun- 
ato is overwhelmed by a Vision reveal- 
ing to him the misery he has created, 
and as the revolt continues he sees that 
the only way to prevent a clash between 
the opposing forces is to throw himself 
against his own men. He dies—and by 
his self-sacrifice delivers the Renais- 
sance town from the curse under which 
it suffered through his errors. 

Here is certainly a scenario worthy 
of Kurt individual art, and 
worthy too of being placed in a class 
with his most successful production, that 
grim satire on the inevitability of war, 
‘The Green Table’. Unfortunately this 
new ballet on dictatorship has not the 
same dramatic power as Jooss displayed 
in “The Green Table’. For one thing, 
it is long—extremely long, and since 
himself a dramatic rather 
than a decorative ideal, it is asking 
much of an audience to follow every 
detail attentively, unless the action on 


Jooss’s 


Jooss sets 


the stage continually grips. The action 
in ‘Chronica’ is apt to drag; the sym- 
bolism is not always easily grasped, and 
the fusion of mime and dancing, which 
marks the Jooss style, confuses rather 
than elucidates when the plot, as it is 
here, is complicated. Moreover, Gold- 
schmidt’s music, played at two pianos 
hammering away at each other for 
something like an hour and a half, 
lacked variety; it seemed to me too 
consistently turgid for the subject. Sel- 
dom was it the type of music, so es- 
sential in ballet, which somehow gives 
body to the action on the stage. 

All this is not to deny the value and 
importance of Jooss’s new undertaking, 
which is undoubtedly his most ambitious 
achievement since ‘The Green Table’. 
The Ballet Jooss is the most significant 
development in dancing since Diaghilev, 
and if Mr. Jooss is veering towards the 
dramatic ballet on a large scale, as he 
seems to be in ‘Chronica’, it is not sur- 
prising that he should find his way 
there by experiment. He has one of 
those courageous, innovating minds that 
breaks its way*into new ground, some- 
times unsuccessfully, but always inter- 
estingly. The choreography of ‘Chron- 
ica’ has been obviously inspired by the 
elegant poses in the pictures of the great 
Renaissance artists, Ghirlandaio, Pol- 
laiuolo and Signorelli; the costumes 
and contrasts of colors against the black 
background are, similarly, very beauti- 
ful. All this is delightful to watch. But 
whether the ballet is successful as an 
example of drama in dancing is a moot 
point. What we certainly do not doubt 
is the evidence in “‘Chronica’ of Jooss’s 
seriousness of purpose, of his originality 
and of that extraordinary combination 
in his art of dynamic realism and fan- 
tasy. 


‘Tale’ Has Two-Fold Meaning 


The other new production of the Ballets 
Jooss ‘A Spring Tale’ is described as a 
“Romantic Ballet in Four Parts”. “Like 
all real fairy-tales”, says the rather in- 
genuous synopsis “it has a two-fold mean- 
ing: one for children, another for grown- 
ups. There is a Prince, a Knight and a 
Huntsman—perhaps they represent the 
force, the strength and the unconscious de- 
sire for love which fills the heart of youth? 
Then there is a Queen, a Mistress of Cere- 
monies and a Princess—they could repre- 
sent the bitterness of lonely women, and 
the tenderness and dreams of a lovely 
maiden. There is, too, a haunted wood in 
which are revealed the strength and en- 
chantments of Nature. Finally there is the 
figure of the Wondrous Hermit who is the 
Good which lies deep in all Cfeation and 
who, in his infinite kindness, leads on to 
the happy ending”. A real fairy tale ballet 
it is, with just a sly hint at reality in some 
of the situations. Actually Jooss conceived 
it long before the world heard of ‘The 
Green Table’ in 1932; its original form 
goes back to 1925, when it was composed 
to a selection of eighteenth-century music. 

It has one very clever, satirical scene 
in which the Queen, prancing about with 
sceptre and orbit, receives her ladies in 
waiting. Only a Jooss could express by 
mime all the pomp and fustian traditionally 
associated with court life in such a subtle 
and suggestive manner. Again, the cos- 
tumes are a delight to the eye—but again 
the ballet lasts well over the hour, and who 
is to watch dancing for this length of time 
without finding it a little wearisome? The 
music by Fritz Cohen is pleasant, though 
perhaps too repetitious, but ‘A Spring Tale’ 
is essentially a children’s ballet, and Mr. 
Cohen may well have thought that some 
children cannot hear a tune too many times. 
This delightful new production of Jooss 
may be placed alongside ‘A Ball in old Vi- 
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Baron Studios 


A Scene from 'A Spring Tale’, One of the New Jooss Ballets Given in London 


enna’, ‘Pavane’ and ‘The Seven Heroes’— 
all of them feasts for the eye—very success- 
ful creations, but not illustrating the most 
novel features of Jooss’s style. 

Another and always welcome visitor to 
London is the inimitable diseuse, Yvette 
Guilbert. Can we hear this extraordinary 
woman sing ‘Pourquoi me bat mon mari?’ 
too often? What imagination, what 
vivacity, what charm the dear old lady 
has! And how carefully thought out are 
her gestures! Watching this wonderfully 
nimble actress, I wondered why every 
singer thinks he must stand on the stage 
like a telegraph pole. There can hardly be 
another artist in the concert hall who es- 


tablishes such an immediate and close com- 


munion with his audience. 


Mafalda Favero to Tour America 


Mafalda Favero, lyric soprano, who 
made her debut with the Metropolitan 
Opera Association this year, will make 


her first 


American concert tour next 


season under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. Mme. 
Favero, now singing at La Scala in 


Milan, will rejoin the Metropolitan in 


November after appearances with the 


San Francisco Opera Association. 
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Cornwall to Appear 
with Hartford Players 


Te Sing with Symphony at Opening 
of Summer Concert Series 
in Bushnell Park 

Burton Cornwall, 
American bass- 
baritone, has been 
engaged by the 
Hartford Sympho- 
ny of Hartford, 
Conn., to inaugu- 
rate the first of a 
series of summer 
concerts to be pre- 
sented at Bushnell 
Park on the eve- 
ning of June 21. 
Mr. Cornwall was 
a soloist in the per- 
formance of Sir 
Granville Bantock’s 
‘The Fire Worshipers’ given in Hart- 
ford on May 1. 

He will also appear on June 22 in 
Westerley, R. I., where he will sing the 
bass-baritone part in ‘The Highwayman’ 
by Deems Taylor. After his appearance 
in Westerley, he will sail on the Satur- 
nia for a summer vacation in Italy, 
Germany, Switzerland and England, 
returning to America the first week in 
September. 


ITHACA HEARS MUSIC 
BY COLLEGE GROUPS 


Cornell and Ithaca Orchestra 
Groups Active—Trial by 
Jury’ Sung 

IrHaca, June 10.—The concert of the 
Cornell University Orchestra on May 2, 
under George Louis Coleman, featured 
Maria Parisella, violinist and the first 
performance of Elliot Griffis’s ‘Monte- 








Burton Cornwall 








vallo’, a concerto grosse for piano, organ 
and strings. 


A sparkling performance of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Trial by Jury’ was out- 
standing at the joint concert on April 
20 of the Cornell Men’s and Women’s 
Glee Clubs and the Instrumental Club, 
directed respectively by Mr. Eric Dud- 
ley and Mr. Coleman. 

The annual open program of the 
Ithaca Composers Club on April 30 in- 
cluded a Partita for flute and piano by 
Walter H. French, a ‘Serenade’ for 
string trio by Paul Gelrud, a ‘Round of 
Folk Tunes’ for two pianos by Parker 
Bailey, and four settings of Carl Sand- 
burg’s ‘Lost’, by Annetta Rosser, J. M. 
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Barbour, William Coad and Carl Par- 
rish. 

At the last formal recital of Luther 
Noss, Cornell organist, on April 16, 
Hindemith’s First Organ Sonata was 
convincingly presented. Mr. Noss, who 
becomes university organist at Yale 
next fall, will be succeeded at Cornell 
by Richard Taylor Gore, late of Mt. 
Holyoke College. 

Louise Kwan, Chinese soprano, and 
Edward Sargent, Cornell baritone, pre- 
sented a charming joint recital at Wil- 
lard Straight Hall on April 23. 

Leon Sampaix, Belgian pianist at 
Ithaca College, included in his recital 
program of April 25 Paderewski’s in- 
teresting Variations and Fugue. 

Craig McHenry directed the Ithaca 
College Orchestra on April 16, the pro- 
gram including an excellent performance 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’. 
Two outdoor concerts of the college 
band, Walter Beeler, director, on May 
14 and 28, concluded its season. Dr. 
Victor L. F. Rebmann conducted the 
Ithaca College Chorus and Orchestra in 
an impressive concert for visiting 
alumni on May 27. 

J. Murray Barpour 


PHILADELPHIA WPA 
ORCHESTRA ACTIVE 


Plays Music by Sabatini, 
Mueller, McDonald and 
Others under Guests 


PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—Bach’s B 
Minor Mass, with elisions of the so- 
prano and tenor solos, but with most 
of the great choruses and contralto and 
bass solos retained, was given by the 
Federal Symphony in Irvine Audi- 
torium under the baton of N. Lindsay 
Norden on June 4. The Choral Art 
Society sang and the soloists were 
Katherine Welsh and Edward Rhein. 

A Federal symphony concert in the 
same hall on May 28 was led by 
J. W. F. Leman as conductor with Anne 
Simon, contralto, and Marvin Gross, pi- 
anist, as soloists. Guglielmo Sabatini’s 
‘Poemetto Autunnale’ was performed as 
well as music by Rachmaninoff, Verdi, 
J. Strauss and Gluck. 

Otto Mueller appeared as guest con- 
ductor of the orchestra on May 21 the 
program consisting largely of his own 
works. His Concerto in G Minor for 
violin was given its premiere and was 
played by Isadore Schwartz. Virginia 
Kendrick, contralto, was soloist. 

Mozart’s ‘Requiem Mass’ was given 
by the Federal orchestra and University 
of Pennsylvania Choral Society on May 
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16 with Harl McDonald as guest con- 
ductor. Solos were sung by Dorothy 
Rea, soprano; Elsie MacFarlane, con- 
tralto; Robert Godsall, tenor, and 
James Frear, baritone. Three of Mr. 
McDonald’s own works were also 
played including “The Sea’, ‘Wind in the 
Palm Trees’ and ‘Three Poems’. 

A Federal Symphony concert in the 
Walnut Street Theatre on May 7 of- 
fered Purcell’s opera “Dido and Aeneas’ 
in concert form with Marjorie Jones, 
director of the Chorus of the Music 
Education Department of Temple Uni- 
versity, which took part in the per- 
formance, conducting. 

Guglielmo Sabatini conducted on 
April 20, in a program of music largely 
by Italian composers. 

David Sokoloff, pianist, gave a bril- 
liant performance of Rachmaninoff’s F- 
Sharp Minor Concerto No. 1, at a Fed- 
eral Symphony matinee in Irvine Audi- 
torium on April 30, conducted by Mr. 
Sabatini. 

WILLIAM E, SMITH 


TOCH WRITES SCORE 
FOR SCHILLER PLAY 


‘William Tell’ Offered in Los 
Angeles — Civic Opera 





Gives Three Works 
Los ANGELES, June 10.—A group of 
refugee actors, banding themselves 


together under the name of ‘Continental 
Players’, brought Schiller’s immortal 
‘William Tell’ to performance in El 
Capitan Theatre for a ten-day run, 
beginning on May 25. For musicians, 
a point of interest was the highly indi- 
vidualized musical score prepared by 
Ernst Toch. Handicapped by use of a 
small orchestra, Toch still achieved 
modernistic effects that were sur- 
prisingly realistic and often of melodic 
interest. Presented as an unabashed 
example of propaganda, directed by 
Leopold Jessner, the production was 
short-lived. 
‘Desert Song’ Opens Series 

The Los Angeles Civic Light Opera 
Association which inaugurated an un- 
usually successful four weeks’ season 
last year, has put by three operas thus 
far in its second venture, beginning 
with “The Desert Song’, with Allan 
Jones in the leading role. The orchestra 
was led by Arthur Kay. 

Oscar Strauss’s ‘Waltz Dream’, with 
Francis White in the leading part, was 
given in the second week, and although 
the work was well staged, it did not 
catch the public’s fancy as fully as the 
presentation of “The Cat and the Fiddle’, 
given in the third week with Helen 
Gahagan and George Houston as prin- 
cipals. Harold Findlay conducted. 
Edwin Lester is general director of the 
association, which is backed by the 
Chamber of Commerce and a group of 
public spirited citizens. 

Hat D. Crain 





Zinka Milanov to Be Under Manage- 
ment of Charles L. Wagner 


Zinka Milanov, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, is now under the con- 
cert management of Charles L. Wagner. 
She returns to America in early De- 
cember to resume her activities at the 
Metropolitan and in the concert field, 
following a busy European schedule. 
During the Summer and early autumn 
she will make operatic appearances in 
eight roles in Paris, Milan, Sofia, Buda- 
pest, Dresden, Zagreb and Belgrade; 
and in concerts she will be heard in 





Paris, London, Belgrade and Sofia. 
She will sing in orchestral concerts 
under Toscanini at the International 
Music Festival in Lucerne, and will 
make two appearances with Bruno Wal- 
ter at the Amsterdam Music Festival 
in early November. 
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VARIETY IS KEYNOTE 
OF CHICAGO EVENTS 


Choral Societies, Recitalists, 
Dancers and Ensemble Groups 
Offer Fare 


Cuicaco, June 10.—The Chicago 
Glee Club, singing admirably under the 
direction of Harry T. Carlson, brought 
to Orchestra Hall on May 14 a pro- 
gram of short pieces ranging through 
several countries and periods. The 
same afternoon Grace Judd Zapel, so- 
prano, sang well at the Auditorium Re- 
cital Hall, while that night Lillian Lev- 
inson and Eleanor Edelheit, duo-pian- 
ists, assisted by Jaques Amada, tenor, 
made an excellent impression at Kim- 
ball Hall, and Ruth Kaufman, pianist, 
and Fritz Siegel, violinist, played Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Brindel at the 
Woman’s Club Theatre. 

Edward Eigenschenk and William 
and Edith Barnes were heard at Kim- 
ball Hall the following evening in an 
interesting program of music for organ 
and for the combination of organ and 
piano. On Friday the Chicago Dance 
Council again took over the Goodman 
for its annual May festival, using dance 
groups from Northwestern University, 
Marshall and Morton high schools, and 
those conducted by Frances Allis and 
Ana Kurgans. 

José Alvarez and Mira _ Soriano 
danced at the Civic Theatre on the af- 
ternoon of May 21, when, in addition, 
Charlotte Berman and Albert Seravitz, 
duo-pianists, and Jerome Wechsler, 
baritone, delighted an audience at Cen- 
tral Y.M.C.A. College. In the evening 
Edwin Gordon, eight-year-old pianist, 
and Robert Basso, a veteran of four- 
teen, appeared in joint recital at Cur- 
tiss Hall, while at Kimball Hall the 
Chicago Concert Chorus, directed by 
Lucy Atkinson, acquitted itself very 
pleasingly. 

John Neher, bass, and Chester Biel- 
ski, violinist, who are youthful but 
skilled, gave a dual recital at Kimball 
Hall. Hannah Shaykin’s program of 
piano music given at the same hall 
on Tuesday was unusual and very 
well played. Again at Kimball Hall, 
the Chicago Welsh male choir sang 
on Thursday under Robert Gomer 
Jones with Mary Olmstead, soprano, 
as soloist. 

Michael Signorelli, who uses a beau- 
tiful tenor voice with style, taste and 


finesse, gave one of the most enjoyable 
memory at the 


recent 
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Woman’s Club Theatre on May 28. Mr. 
Signorelli has just signed a contract to 
sing with the Chicago City Opera next 
season. In the afternoon Anita Olefsky 
presented a program of piano music at 
Curtiss Hall; in the evening Arthur 
Tabachnick, violinist, appeared at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall. 


CONSERVATORY GROUPS 
SING ‘ELIJAH’ IN BOSTON 





New England Conservatory Chorus and 
Orchestra Conducted by Findlay 
in Oratorio 
Boston, June 10.—On May 17 the 
chorus and orchestral classes of the 
New England Conservatory of Music 
offered a complete and almost entirely 





Francis Findlay 


unabridged performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’ under the baton of Fran- 
cis Findlay, of the faculty. This was, 
to the best of our knowledge, the first 
time in the history of the school that so 
ambitious a work has been undertaken. 

The soloists were Eleanor Steber, 
soprano; Gretchen Kinder, contralto; 
Chaim Cardon, tenor, and Albert Hardy, 
baritone. A double quartet was com- 
posed of Ruth Gevalt, Barbara Ling- 
bladt, Fannie Lou Reed, Lempi Makela 
and Gordon Stack, Paul Donovan, Ches- 
ter Roberts and Ralph Stronach. Dowell 
P. McNeill was the organist. 

For some time, Mr. Findlay, who is 
in charge of both choral and orchestral 
class activity in the conservatory, has 
felt that a major work should be under- 
taken by the student body instead of a 
series of less important choruses, valu- 
able up to a certain point but of more 
slender intrinsic worth to the student. 
The selection of ‘Elijah’ was particu- 
larly fortuitous, since it contains both 
the dramatic and lyric qualities which 
make demands upon the interpretative 
as well as the technical ability of sing- 
ers and orchestral players. 

Mr. Findlay has evidently been untir- 
ing in his efforts during the rehearsal 
period, as the presentation was remark- 
ably free from the slips which betray 
the amateur performance. With the ex- 
ception of Miss Steber, who has had 
considerable experience as a_ public 
singer, the soloists were virtually un- 
tried, and acquitted themselves with 
honor. The choruses were crisply sung 
and with excellent diction, and while 
there was something to be desired in the 
direction of nuance, it was remarkable 
that so great an amount of flexibility 
could be compassed by a group whose 
major efforts in the school lay in many 
directions. 


Mr. Findlay has probably established 
a precedent with this undertaking. It is 
not too much to expect that he will 
make this sort of a program an annual 
event. That there is a place in the musi- 
cal life of this community for such offer- 
ings was evident from the size of the 
audience which filled Jordan Hall al- 
most to capacity, and responded to the 
performance with an ovation. 

G. M.S 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 
GRADUATES THIRTY-FOUR 





Degrees Awarded to Pupils from Thir- 
teen States and China at Balti- 
more Institution 

BALTIMORE, June 10.—Thirty-four 
students from thirteen states as well as 
China, received degrees, diplomas and 
prizes on May 31 at the graduation ex- 
ercises of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. Otto Ortmann, director of the 
conservatory, presided over the exer 
cises and diplomas were presented by 
Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, president of the 
board of trustees. 

Prizes were awarded as follows: The 
Elizabeth Distler Prize, $100, shared 
by Gardner Jencks and Scott Watson; 
the four Thomas Prizes, $200 each, were 
divided to make a total of eight awards 


for the following students: Martha 
Flynn, Olga Grether, Wilbur Nelson 
and Thelma Viol, voice; Willis C. 


Gates, Earl W. Groves, William S. 
Hart and Everett Stevens for instru- 
mental ability. Grace Virginia Gosnell 
was the recipient of the Harold Ran- 
dolph prize of $100, 

Degrees were awarded to the follow 
ing: Piano Diploma, Gardner Jencks 
and Everett Stevens; Organ Diploma, 
C. Griffith Bratt; Master of Music De- 
gree, Piano, Lloyd C. Mitchell and 
Samuel Tilghman Morris; Bachelor of 
Music Degree, Piano, Grace Virginia 


Gosnell, Evelyn Louise Hogan; Violin, 
Willia Cowan Gates; School-Music, 
Emma C. Klingelhofer. Teachers’ 


Certificates, Piano, Sylvia Cohen, Helen 
Feingold, Catherine Freeman, Grace 
Virginia Gosnell, Ruth Hauswald, 
Philip Malpas, Emily Marine, Eldridge 
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Packham, Olive Patton, Glenda Roy, 
Miriam Sachs and Carrie Sandlass; 
Violin, Willis Cowan Gates, cum laude, 
Chung Ling Koo; Timpani and other 
percussion instruments, the first cer- 
tificate awarded in this branch, William 
Sebastian Hart, Jr., cum laude; voice, 
Richard H. Ackley, Frances M. Bennett, 
Jeffrey Gould, cum laude, Olga Grether, 
Florence E. Lowe, Lucian Oskierki, 
Rosamond P. Rieser and LaRue Thomas ; 
Harmony, Earl Wilson Groves and Sid- 
ney L. Shapiro; Church-organ, Louise 
Black and Earl Wilson Groves, cum 
laude. Fc. B. 





BAY VIEW LISTS STAFF 


Summer College, with Patton as Dean, 
Names Instructors 


Bay View, Micr., June 10.—The 
Bay View Summer College of Music, of 
which Fred Patton, now in his sixth 
season at the college, is dean, has made 
known its faculty for the season. 

Mr. Patton is head of the voice ce 
partment, which also includes Thelma 
von Eisenhauer, soprano, of Detroit; 
Beatrice Brody, contralto, of New II- 
linois Wesleyan University, and Floyd 
Townsley, tenor, of New York. 

Frank Kneisel of New York is head 
of the violin department, which also in- 
cludes Otto Froh, violinist; David Daw- 
son, viola, both of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony; and Herbert Weis, ’cellist of the 
Cincinnati Symphony. Jan Chiapusso is 
head of the piano department, assisted 
by Dudleigh Vernor of Detroit, Archie 
Black of Lansing, and Marguerite 
Steensma of Detroit. Mr. Vernor also 
has charge of organ, Elizabeth Love of 
harp, Frederick C. Schmoyer of brass 
instruments, Clark Brody, Jr., member 
of the Goldman Band, of clarinet. 





Jane Guioni Makes Debut at La Scala 

MiLan, June 5—Jane Guioni, so- 
prano, born in Canada of Italian parents, 
made her rebut recently at La Scala as 
Rosina in Rossini’s “The Barber of 
Seville’. Miss Guioni studied in Quebec 
under the tutelage of Mme. Isa Jey- 
nevald- Mercier 
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CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14) 


Weiche’ from ‘Das Rheingold, and ‘Einsam 
wachend in Der Nacht’, from ‘Tristan’, 
by Wagner. These excerpts, together with 
the Overture and ‘Bacchanale’ from the 
same composer’s “Tannhauser’ and the Pre- 
lude and ‘Love-Death’ from ‘Tristan’ oc- 
cupied the first half of the program. 

Miss San Filippo sang ‘O Patria Mia’ 
and ‘Cieli azzuri’ from ‘Aida’, the ‘Pace, 
Pace, mio Dio’, from ‘La Forza del Des- 
tino’ by Verdi, Mr. Plotnikoff led the 
orchestra in the overture by Hadley, ‘In 
Bohemia’, the ‘Danse des Sylphes’ and 
‘Menuet des Follets’ from Berlioz’s “The 
Damnation of Faust’, and Tchaikovsky’s 
fantasy-overture, ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 

Miss Kreste and San Filippo, both New 
Yorkers, were warmly acclaimed and re- 
ceived many bouquets. 


American Symphony Gives Initial Con- 
cert 
American Symphony, Jean Goldkette, 
conductor. Assisting artists, the Char- 
ioteers Quartet: Walter Gross, pianist. 
Carnegie Hall, June 8, evening: 
‘Comedy Overture on Negro Themes’ 
Henry F. Gilbert 
‘Dirge’ from ‘Indian’ Suite 
. Edward MacDowell 
Passacaglia on an American Theme 


George Steiner 
Dedicated to Mr. Goldkette. First Per- 


formance 
Two Spirituals: 
> RD PPP Jacques Wolfe 
DC Ct bec custeceeckcds Traditional 
‘Dance’ Symphony........... Aaron Copland 
Symphony in ‘Swing’........... Otto Cesana 


First Pecformance 
Berceuse from “Two Irish Fairy Tales’ 
Dana Suesse 


‘Irish Washerwoman’.......... Leo Sowerby 

Variations for piano and orchestra on ‘I Got 

Pe cod guuve edah was George Gershwin 
Mr. Gross 

Orchestral Fantasy on W. C. Handy’s ‘St. 

Ne A Rarer ee David Tamkin 


This orchestra, according to a foreword 
in the program, “was conceived as a much 
needed medium for the purpose of assisting 
American composers and artists to find 
themselves.” Whether it succeeds in do- 
ing so or not, remains to be seen. Certainly 
this concert was a heterogeneous affair 
and most of the program left the listener 
in a state of wonderment rather than ap- 
probation. It certainly seemed as though 
more discretion might have been exercised 
in the selecting of works given. 

The first novelty was the ‘Passacaglia’ 
by Mr. Steiner, a member of the viola 
choir. It began with a pompous introduc- 
tion bearing a striking resemblance to ‘Ein’ 
Feste Burg’, but turned into “Turkey in 
the Straw.’ While the instrumentation 
was clever, this tune remains a trivial one 
and it aquires no added dignity by being 
played simultaneously in assorted keys. 
There seemed little excuse for inclusion of 
the Negro quartet, either as a quartet, or 
on account of what they sang. The sum 
total of their work was not musical and 
the two works offered were uninteresting. 
The best thing about it was the deft ac- 
companying at the piano of James Sher- 
man. Mr. Copland’s work impressed by 
his command of his idiom. For Mr. 
Cesana’s “symphony” the orchestra was 
reduced to what was called ‘Jean Gold- 
kette’s Swing Ensemble’. As in other 
works by him heard this winter, the com- 
poser gave evidence of ingenuity of expres- 
sion and ability to say what he wanted. 
Whether his piece really arrives in the 
symphony class, is a matter for personal 
reaction. 

Miss Suesse has done a good piece of 
work in her Berceuse and those who ar- 
mire Mr. Gershwin’s music must have en- 
joyed Mr. Gross’s spirited playing. The 
final work was more or less in the same 
vein as much of the others. 

The orchestra as a whole is fair. Mr. 
Goldkette seems a painstaking conductor 
rather than a highly spirited one. There 
were places, especially in the MacDowell 
‘Dirge’ when a really high level was 
reached, but with the great majority of the 
music, beat and rhythm seemed more im- 
portant than tone and emotional sig- 
nificance. Explanatory talks were ampli- 
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E. F. Arbos, Spanish Conductor, Dies _ 


fied in the best radio program style by 
Richard B. Gilbert. The concert was for 
the benefit of the MacDowell Colony at 
Petersborough, N. H. H. 





PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL 
HAS FINAL EXERCISES 





Olga Samaroff Is Principal Speaker 
at Graduation Ceremonies 
of Conservatory 

PHILADELPHIA, June 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Conservatory of Music held its 
sixty-second commencement in _ the 
Bellevue Stratford ballroom on May 17, 
with E. Brooks Keffer presiding and 
Olga Samaroff as the principal speaker. 

Teachers’ diplomas were awarded to Rosalie 
Cohen, Beverly Margaret MHerlacher, Lucille 
Kind Kohn, Josephine Shirk Eshelman, Warren 
K. Ervin, Joseph Harold Motz. 

Recipients of Bachelor of Music degrees in- 
cluded the Misses Eshelman, Horlacher, Kohn 
and Williams, and Messrs. Motz and Thomas 
William Ingram. Kathryn R. Grube received the 
Degree of Master of Music. 

A pleasing musical program presented 
Haydn’s ‘Queen’ symphony by the con- 
servatory orchestra with Boris Koutzen 
conducting; excerpts from Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ sung by Gloria Marcus, so- 
prano, and Mark Dawson, baritone with 
a vocal ensemble directed by Clyde R. 
Dengler, and solo works which en- 
gaged Vincent Persichetti, Dorothea 
Flanagan, William Kapell, and Thomas 
Ingram, pianists, Julia Gabinet, violin- 
ist, Louise Zehring, harpist, and Her- 
man Liebenthal, Jr., and Hayden 
Mason, ’cellists. W. E. S. 


ZECKWER-HAHN HOLDS 
GRADUATION EXERCISES 








Eugene Ormandy Receives Degree 
of Doctor of Music — McDonald 
Is Principal Speaker 

PHIILADELPHIA| June 10.—Eugene 
Ormandy, conductor of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, was the recipient of the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music, at the 
sixty-ninth annual commencement exer- 
cises of the Zeckwer-Hahn Musical 
Academy in the Bellevue-Stratford ball- 
room on May 29, with Frederick Hahn, 
president of the school, presiding, and 
Dr. Harl McDonald as principal speaker. 

Teachers’ certificates were awarded to Mariann 
Teresa Cresci, Teresa Perazzoli, Lillian Irene 
Pitts, Kathryn Mary Quinn, and Catherine 
Strasser. 

Graduation diplomas were given to Beatrice 
Levitt, Mary Almira Kahmer, Marian Elizabeth 
Mates, Irving Jacob Segall, Frances Elizabeth 
Huber, Eva M. Newall. 

Artists’ diplomas went to C. Robert Ege and 
Sara Sherman. 

Bachelor of Music degrees were awarded to 
William Henry Hamlin and Ingyr Marie Lien. 

A musical program offered music by Handel, 
Mozart, Bach and others, with Mr. Hahn con- 
ducting, and_ solo numbers by Alvin Rudnitsky 
and Amleto Diamente, violinists; C. Robert Ege, 


pianist, and Mary Almira Kahmar, soprano. 
‘- ee * 





TORONTO SCHOOL PLANS 





Rosenthals and Jalowetz to Hold Master 
Classes at Conservatory 

Toronto, July 10.—The Toronto 
Conservatory of Music will hold its 
second annual summer school from July 
3 to 29. Classes will be held Monday 
to Friday for four weeks. 

Master classes in piano will be taught 
by Moriz Rosenthal and Mme. Hedwig 
Rosenthal. During July an opera class 
will be conducted by Dr. Heinrich Jalo- 
wetz, former opera conductor in Vienna, 
Prague and Cologne. There will be 
general courses by regular members of 
the Toronto Conservatory of Music 
faculty in piano, organ, singing and 
orchestral instruments. Courses for 
public school teachers will cover sight 
singing, choral conducting, folk dancing, 
singing games and action songs. The 
lecture series in the school will cover 


Lonpon, June 12.—It was learned on 
June 10 that E. Fernandez Arbés, Span- 
ish conductor, composer, violinist and 
teacher, had died recently in San Sebas- 
tian, Spain, where he taught for more 
than twenty years as professor of violin 
at the Royal College of Music. 





Enrique Fernandez Arbés was born on 
Dec. 25, 1863 in Madrid. He studied violin 
with Jestis Monasterio at the Madrid Con- 
servatory and later was a pupil of Henry 
Vieuxtemps for four years at the Brussels 
Conservatory and of Joseph Joachim for 
three years in Berlin. His composition 
teachers were Francois-Auguste Gervaert 
and Heinrich von Herzogenberg. 

Arbés began his career as concertmaster 
of the Berlin Philharmonic in 1883. After 
touring in Europe as a concert violinist he 
taught for a while at the Hamburg Con- 
servatory. At the invitation of the Queen 
of Spain he returned to Madrid to become 
head of the violin department of the Madrid 
Conservatory. In 1889 he was made con- 
certmaster of the Glasgow Symphony and 
in 1894 became a member of the faculty 
of the Royal College of Music in London, 
where he served until 1916. 

Arbés first came to America in 1903, 
spending one season as concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony. In 1908 he was 
appointed conductor of the Madrid Sym- 
phony, a post he held until his death. He 
also appeared as a guest conductor through- 
out England, France and Russia. In 1928 
he returned to America as a guest con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Orch- 
estra. He made his initial appearance with 
the orchestra on March 22. 1928. He also 
conducted the final concert of the New 
York Symphony on April 1. 1928, with the 
exception of one work, which was led by 
Dr. Walter Damrosch. Three days before 
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theory, harmony, ear training, conduct- 
ing of choral groups, sight singing and 
viva voce tests. 





Frieda Jones Gives Recital at Mac- 
Dowell Club 

Alton Jones, pianist and teacher, pre- 
sented his sister, Frieda Jones, in a 
recital at the MacDowell Club on May 
18. Miss Jones, who graduated from 
the Juilliard School last year, offered 
a program which included Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 101; the d’Albert ar- 
rangement of Bach’s Organ Prelude 
and Fugue, a group of works by 
Chopin, and a closing group which in- 
cluded Debussy’s ‘Feux d’Artifice’ and 
‘L’Isle Joyeuse’, and Scriabin’s ‘Desir’. 
Throughout the program her playing 
gave evidence of musical intelligence. 
technical facility and a fine piano tone. 





Wager Swayne to Teach in 
San Francisco 

San Francisco, June 10.—Wager 
Swayne, teacher of piano, has arrived here 
to give master training in the Music and 
Arts Institute, according to Ross McKee. 
secretary and founder, and has been wel- 
comed by many California artists who 
studied with him in 1918-1920. Among 
prominent artists who have worked with 
Mr. Swayne in Paris, New York or Boston 
are Genia Nemenoff, Emile Baume, Jacaues 
Fevrier and Anatol Kitain, and, from Cali- 
fornia, Elizabeth Simpson of San Francisco 
and Kathleen Lockhart Manning of Holly- 
wood. 





Manhattan School of Music Holds 
Commencement Exercises 

The Manhattan School of Music, Janet 
D. Schenck, director, held its annual com- 
mencement exercises on May 26. The 
program included performances of the Bee- 
thoven G Major Concerto for piano and 
orchestra, and that by Liszt in E Flat. The 
soloist in the first was Myron Kempner 
and in the second, Leandro Dell’ Anno 
The school orchestra of sixty-five members. 
under Hugo Kortschak, accompanied. This 








Henry F. Gilbert 
E. Fern4ndez Arbés 


he had appeared as one of five conductors 
at a gala concert of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. The following year, Arbés came 
back to America as guest conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony, from Nov. 2 to Dec. 
21. He also appeared with the Boston 
Symphony and Cleveland Orchestra during 
that year. 

As a composer Arbés was best known 
for his transcriptions of music from Al- 
beniz’s ‘Iberia’. He also wrote a comic 
opera, ‘El Centro de la Tierra,’ and a ballet 
‘En Triana,’ based on Albeniz’s ‘Iberia,’ 
which he led at its premiere in Paris. 





was the last concert to be given in the old 
auditorium as ground has already been 
broken for a mew and larger concert hall, 
the gift of Mrs. John Hubbard, honorary 
president of the board of trustees. 





Composers Press Presents Costume 
Recital 

The Composers Press, Inc., presented a 
Costume Recital of Music for the 1939 
Camp Season at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium, on May 20. Pupils from the 
studios of Katherine Aune, Rose Becker, 
Elizabeth Ball, Hanna Brocks, Ella Ellis, 
Ethel Glenn Hier, Ruth Shaffner, Hazel 
Griggs, Marentze Nielsen, Ruth Hoffer, 
Clara Kora Novich, Constance Tallarico, 
Augusta Tollefsen, and the Brighton 
Heights Reformed Church, Junior Choir 
under David Leister, took part. 





Van Buren Players of Old Instruments 
Heard 


The Van Buren Players of Old Instru- 
ments gave a program of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century music on May 8 in 
the Beethoven Association Club House. 
They performed upon a rare chest of viols, 
three of which came from the Museum at 
Brownsea Castle, England, and one bass 
which belonged to Handel. They also used 
various string and wind instruments of 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century. 


@Obituary 


Ruth Barrow 


Ruth Barrow, secretary to the dean of 
the Juilliard School of Music, died at St 
Luke’s Hospital on April 27. Following 
a heart attack. Miss Barrow was born in 
Ironton, O.. and was educated in Nash 
ville and New Orleans. After holding 
various business positions Miss Barrow 
was apointed assistant manager of the De- 
troit Symphony. She left Detroit to be 
come executive secretary of the Compos- 
ers’ Music Corporation, and three years 
ago she was engaged by the Juilliard 
School of Music as secretary to the dean, 
holding the position until her death. 
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MUSICAL ART INSTITUTE 
HOLDS ITS GRADUATION 





Innovations Are Made in Degrees— 
Prizes and Honors Awarded to 
Talented Students 
The thirty-fourth commencement ex- 
ercises of the Institute of Musical Art 
took place on May 31, in the concert 

hall of the school. 
The program included a concert by 
the orchestra, conducted by Willem 


Willeke, offering works by Lalo, a 
movement from the Beethoven Con- 
certo for Violin, played by Vivian 


Speisman, and one from the Brahms 
D Minor Piano Concerto, played by 
Leonard Eisner. 

Ernest Hutcheson, president of the 
Juilliard School conferred the degrees. 
Oscar Wagner, dean of the Juilliard 
School, and George A. Wedge, director 
of the Institute of Musical Art awarded 
the diplomas. 

The Morris Loeb Prize of $1000 was 
divided between Mr. Eisman and Miss 
Speisman, the highest ranking students 
of the post-graduate piano and violin 
departments. The Alice Breen Prize 
went to Lois Jane MacMahon, the stu- 
dent with the highest rating in singing. 
The Frank Damrosch Scholarship was 
warded to Anabel Hulme, flutist, the 
student with the highest average in the 
regular course. 


The gradutes included, piano: Alexander An- 
tonowich, Milton Aronoff, Bernice Berlin, Mar- 
guerite Browne, Cecile Burger, Mitchel Chetel, 
Sari Cohen, Donald Comrie, Marilois Ditto, Alyce 
Drake, Eunice Eaton, Robert Eckles, Dorothy 
Fisher, Jean Frank, Amy Futterman, George 
Greeley, Ruth Hill, Beatrice Hyman, Ann Kat 
zenstein, Youngyi Kim, Elizabeth Koester, Doris 
Markus, Carol McInnes, Lenoir Patton, Mar 
garette Price, Gertrude Pritzker, Sara Rubin- 
stein, Alice Sirooni, Charlotte Smale, Sara Stein, 
John Szymanski, Sonia Vosk, Marjorie Wagner, 
Anita Weinberg, and Augusta Yelin. 

Singing: Mathilde Alexander, John Campbell, 
Marie Chieffo, Ernestine Cline, Marion Compton, 
David Conviser, Anna Daube, Derna De Pam 
hilis, Virginia Hover, Lois MacMahon, Martha 
Marriner, Merwin McClement, Donald Morris, 
Mary Parker, Anne Slaight, Mary Snyder, Elea 
nor Southern, and Myron Szandrowsky. 

Violin: Margaret Fountain, Albert Gillis, Rob 
ert Hermes, Thomas Lanese, Lillian Levy, Rob 
ert Mann, Victor Mucci, Meroslow Salyk, Zvi 
Zeitlin, and Edmund Zygmunt. Cello: Richard 
Anastasio and Dorothy Coy. Organ: John Harms, 
Dorthy Helmick, and Ralph Stoughton. Orches 
tra: Sydney Beckerman, trumpet; Llewellyn 
Bromfield, 3rd, trumpet; Ralph Freundlich, flute; 
Anabel Hulme, flute; Lloyd Lieb, clarinet; Jer- 
ome Nazer, clarinet; George Rhodes, trombone; 
Milton Rosenstock, clarinet; Larry Sonn, trum- 
pet; Lorna Wren, flute. Post graduates, piano: 
Leonard Eisner, Ruth Lipscomb, Horace Mac- 


Ewen, and Alice Oliver. Singing: Verna Ford 
and Milton Warchoff. Violin: Vivian Spiesman. 
Orchestra: Milton Portnoy, trombone; Lester 


Salomon, French horn; and William Schneider- 
man, tympani. Composition certificate: Richard 
Brown and Norman Dello Joio. Degree of 
Bachelor of Science, Public School Music: Ruth 
Baumbach, Ethel Beeck, Seymour Brenner, Pat 
ricia Burgess, Herman Drewes, Mildred Dubrow, 
Frieda Finkelstein, Lillian Gerber, Vivian Gold 
stein, Charles Mackenberg, James Morreale, Ly 
dia Ranieri, Solomon Sherr, Florence Slocum, 





and Peter Wilhousky. Piano: David Ballantine 
and Beatrice Gorkin. Singing: Leota Lane. 
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In the Studios 





Pupils of Bernard Taylor, teacher of 
singing, who is a member of the faculty of 
the Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard 
Graduate School of Music, are fulfilling 
many important engagements in New York 
and elsewhere. Glenn Darwin, baritone, 
was soloist in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
in the World’s Fair Hall of Music under 
the baton of Walter Damrosch, with the 
Oratorio Society and the Schola Cantorum 
and the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
on May 7. Donald Dame, tenor, appeared 
as Pedrillo in the Juilliard School’s pro- 
duction of Mozart’s ‘The Abduction from 
the Seraglio’ on April.29. He was also 
soloist with the Queen’s Village Choral 
Society on April 17, and in two perform- 
ances of Verdi’s ‘Manzoni Requiem’ in 
Great Barrington, Mass., on May 17 and 
18. Lillian Russ, soprano, appeared in a 
benefit concert in the Troy Municipal Audi- 
torium in Troy, N. Y., recently. Stanley 
Carlson, bass, was soloist in three Bach 
cantatas with The Cantata Singers, Arthur 
Mendel, conductor, on May 10, in All Souls 
Church, New York, and also sang the title- 
role in ‘Don Pasquale’ at the Barbizon- 
Plaza recently. Elwyn Carter, basso-can- 
tante, fulfilled engagements in New York, 
Jackson Heights and Great Barrington and 
sang the solo part in Thomas’s ‘The Swan 
and the Skylark’ in Detroit under the baton 
of Victor Kolar on June 9. 

ae ae 


In Steinway Hall Marcel Grandjany 
presented many of his artist pupils in re- 
cital on the evening of May 21. The solo- 
ists were heard in movements from Con- 
certos by Renie, Mozart, Bach and in other 
items by Ravel and Grandjany, played by 
Myor Rosen, Gertrude Hopkins and Betty 
Paret, with Anabelle Hulme, flutist; Rob- 
ert Maxwell, Mr. Grandjany and Abraham 
Rosen assisting. The program closed with 
a group of works by Handel and Grandjany 
for eight harps with Miss Hulme, flutist ; 
Alice Plumlee, violinist, and Dorothy Treml, 
cellist, assisting. Other ensemble arrange- 
ments by Mr. Grandjany from works of 
Galilei, Ravel and Debussy were also play- 
ed. Other harpists heard included Lorne 
Allen, Beth Brower, Asunda Dell’ Aquila, 
Rosemary Evans, Anne Everingham, Berma 


Graubard, Miriam Lickert, Jane Wyeth 
and Lucien Thonson. 
* * * 


A large audience attended the vocal re- 
cital given by Judith Doniger, soprano, 
who was presented by her teacher, Fleeda 
Alberti-Spaeth in her New York studio on 
the afternoon of May 20. A well arranged 
program of three groups included German 
works by Handel, Hugo Wolf and Wag- 
ner, followed by French music by Debussy 
and Fauré and concluded with English 
songs by Nordoff, Eakin, Marion Bauer 
and Pearl Curran. Several extras were 
demanded and given. Brooks Smith pro- 
vided the accompaniments. S. 

* * * 


Rae Sterling, 
sented by 


mezzo-soprano 
her teacher, 


was pre- 
Florence Turner 


Maley, in a studio recital on the evening 
of May 19. Roger Boardman, pianist, as- 
sisted. Miss Sterling sang ‘Connais-tu le 


Pays’ from ‘Mignon’, a group of Lieder by 
Brahms and Schubert, a French group by 
Massenet, Crémieux and Pessard, and one 
in English by Hageman and Grieg. Mr. 
Poardman plaved works by Brahms and 
Chopin. On May 27, Mme. Maley pre- 
sented Mildred Hieber, soprano, in her 
studio, with Charles Ruetschi at the pi- 
ano. Miss Hieber offered an aria from 
‘Louise’, a group of Old Italian works, 
songs in English by Charles, in German by 
Strauss. Marx and Liszt. and a final group 
in English by Mednikoff, Needham, Grieg 
and La Forge. 
* * * 

Frances Hall 
sented piano 
studio on May 
these 


and Rudolph Gruen pre- 
pupils in recitals at their 
13 and 27. At the first of 
were heard Lillian Cohen, Miriam 


Rothberg, Beatrice Kaplan, Gerard Glasser, 
Dell’Anno, 


Alexander Georges, Leander 
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Diana Cohen and Pablo Miquel. On the 


second date the p consisted entirely 
of Chopin Etudes, Op. 10 and 25, played 
by H. Kurz-Weil; Mr. Dell’ Anno, Miss 


Kaplan, Miss Cohen, Mr. Glasser, Rita 
Wissner, Miriam Rothberg, Mr. Georges, 
Anna Kapilian, Beulah Friedmann, Mary 
Lipford, Judea Gilien and Mr. Miguel 


*- *+ * 


Isabel Mary Westcott, contralto, pupil 
of Amy Ellerman, gave a recital in Center 
Church House, Hamden, Conn. with Pan- 
line Vorhees at the piano on May 17. Miss 
Westcott offered arias from Rossi's “Mi- 
trane’, and Cadman’s ‘Shanewis’ as well as 
aoe groups in Italian, German and Eng- 
is 

> . > 


When Stephan Hero, violinist, was solo- 
ist at a White House musicale given on 
May 5, in honor of the President of Nica- 
ragua his teacher, Kemp Stillings, was als: 
the guest of President and Mrs. Roosevelt 

* » ” 


The organization formerly known as the 
Westchester Affiliation of the Mamnnes 
Music School, Ralph Wolfe, director, will 
henceforth be known as the Ralph Wolfe 
Conservatory. David Mannes will remain 
a member of the board of trustees of the 
school. 

* * ™ 


Pupils of Frank Sheridan, pianist, at the 
Mannes Music School were heard im a re- 
cital on the evening of May 24 Those 
taking part included Johanna-Maria Her- 
zog, Dorothy Phelps, Mary Stretch, Doris 
Levy, Virginia Duffey, Ruth Schaffer and 
Russell Kline. 





Armando Agnini te Held Summer 
Courses in San Francisco 
San Francisco, June 10.— Armand 


Agnini, opera and stage director, will con- 
duct a special summer season at Music and 
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viata. The secomd act of Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ 






was also sume with Amme Semon m the 
title role, Vito Ress as Dom José Frank 
Cappelli 2s Escamilla, Jobim Lawler as 
Zumga, Deemer Crossem as Frasquita, 
Mignon Altoem 2s Mercedes, Robert 
Davis as Remendadin Blake Rotter as Dan- 
cairo, Earl Dewis as Morales, Henry Faust 
as Lalles Paste am@ Jacmea Garstka and 
Elizabeth Keeunmediy as gypsies. The entire 
progTam was geese Tostume and 
with approprust: stare setiegs. The Mary 
Binney Morgromery Dancers assisted. ; 
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MUSICAL RECIPROCITY BETWEEN THE AMERICAS URGED 


Artistic Understanding and Ap- 
preciation Seen as Important 
as Diplomatic Policies and 
Treaties to Form Bonds of 
International Good-Will 


By BurLe Marx 


NUMBER of years ago, especially 
A euring the days of the Monarchy, 
Rio de Janeiro in Brazil, was a 
world centre of music with a reputation 
for accurate opinion. Its public was one 
that reacted immediately to music and 
could determine upon a single hearing 
whether it was good or bad. It soon 
became a byword that anyone who had 
been acclaimed in Rio could be pre- 
sented anywhere else in the world with 
great success, and the impresarios could 
feel no qualms about presenting them. 
It seemed as though Rio de Janeiro 
was a thermometer of musical opinion, 
and when the mercury in the glass tube 
rose high, success was assured; when 
the quicksilver descended, or remained 
stationary, the omen was accepted as 
authentic. Rio has long been known as 
the cradle of great artists, and many 
an international favorite was nurtured in 
the arms of my native city. Arturo Tos- 
canini, acknowledged one of the world’s 
greatest conductors, had his first suc- 
cess in Rio as far back as 1886. In 1903, 
Enrico Caruso made his first great suc- 
cess in the old Teatro Lyrico, and from 
there went on to such tribute and ac- 
claim as has rarely been paralleled. Be- 
fore coming to the United States, Anna 
Pavlowa, the magnificent Russian 
danseuse, won the plaudits of Brazil’s 
critical and appreciative public as have 
many other world famous artists. 


An Old Portuguese Proverb 


During the World War, Brazil was 
to a certain extent cut off from the rest 
of the world, and there was little chance 
for interchange of opinion with foreign 
nations. This circumstance in my opin- 
ion, was the cause of the purely natural 
and national strain of all the succeed- 
ing Brazilian music. There is an old 
Portugese saying, “Ha males que vem 
para 0 bem”, which means, “There are 
many bad things which turn into bene- 
ficial things”. The fact that we were 
cut off from ordinary world intercourse 
forced us into a sort of secluded exist- 
ence which brought forth a wealth of 
natural talent and compositions. 

Our composers were not influenced 
much by foreign elements, by composers 
of other countries, and so out of this, a 
talent like Heitor Villa-Lobos could de- 
velop freely and from an entirely orig- 
inal point of view. Those who have 
heard the music of Villa-Lobos have 
perhaps been startled by its complete 
abandon and non-conformity to conven- 
tion. It is a pure strain, unadulterated 
by a mixture of any sort. A maxim to 


epcunveneatene ote ‘ mine inane Me 


BURLE MARX, the author of this ar- 
ticle, is one of Brasil’s foremost composers 
and conductors. Recently he conducted two 
programs of Brazilian music, played by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony at the 
New York World’s Fair. Brasilian-born, 
he is of German antecedents on one side of 
the family, and after study both in Brazil 
and abroad, began his career as a con- 
ductor in Germany. He organized and con- 
ducted the Philharmonic Symphony Society 
of Rio de Janeiro. 





Burle Marx 


which Villa-Lobos adheres is, “Better 
bad music of my own than good music 
of others”. This tends to show the pride 
of nationalistic accomplishment, and 
though one may not agree with him, it 
must be admitted that what he has to 
say is important. 

Just as in politics, where it is the 
personality who makes the regime, so it 
is in the world of music. Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, who created or at least developed 
our national school, is a product of his 
environment. We feel in his music, the 
deep mystery of the jungles, fantastic 
tropical forests, poisonous snakes, the 
wierd movements of animals, the cry of 
wild nature and the intense longing for 
expression. Employing native instru- 
ments, and the mixture of Portuguese, 
Indian and African rhythms, the result 
is unusual, startling, and yet pleasant 
and easily understood. Today, Villa- 
Lobos’s works are included in some of 
the world’s most important programs 
and he has no doubt influenced the new 
school of Brazilian music. 


“A Glorious Heritage” 


In much the same way that Diego 
Rivera and Orozco created the Mexican 
school of painting and influenced a great 
many of the younger American painters, 
sO our music is bound to influence the 
music of all the Americas. Going back 
as far as 1870, when our music was still 
in a more or less primitive state, A. 
Carlos Gomes, a Brazilian, was the first 
American to enjoy a permanent success 
abroad. Since then we have had a great 
chain of masters like Henrique Oswald 
and Alberto Nepomuceno, who died 
leaving a glorious heritage of fine crea- 
tion behind them. In the younger gener- 
ation are Francisco Mignone, Oscar 
Lorenzo Fernandez, Mozart Camargo 
Guarnieri and Villa-Lobos himself, who 
daily are adding to the ever growing 
list of fine works. 

Grown up in a wild nature, the music 
of these minds is both easy and difficult 
to understand. Wild and fantastic in 
nature and theme, its appreciation is de- 
pendent upon the receptivity of the lis- 
tener. Withal, in spite of the basic bar- 
baric rhythms and mysterious beats, an 
easily remembered melody can always 
be distinguished in most of the Brazilian 
works. 

Until a few throughout 


years ago, 


North and South America, no one knew 
anything of his neighbor’s music, artists 


or composers, with the few exceptions 
of popular music which always spreads 
over the world when it makes a hit, this 
international language was not a medi- 
um to make friendships. The so called 
interchange with Europe has always 
been one-sided. Artists came to our 
shores from other lands, were well re- 
ceived, earned their bread, brought their 
ideas to us, but never retaliated by pre- 
senting our music in their country. Thus 
the world rarely heard of Brazilian con- 
tributions. True, there have been some 
exceptions and a few of them really 
tried to discover the new ways of our 
music. Somehow, though, they never 
continued the interest they first showed 
upon their introduction to our work. 


Pan-American Interchange Begun 


With a deep interest in the promulga- 
tion of our music and out of curiosity, 
I got in touch with our most logical 
neighbor, Argentina, with the thought 
of making a practical start m Pan- 
American interchange. I performed an 
entire concert, and organized several 
chamber music concerts composed en- 
tirely of Argentinian music and pre- 
sented them in Rio de Janeiro. The re- 
sult was, that the Argentinians in turn 
became interested in Brazilian music, 
and I was invited to conduct the orches- 
tra of the Teatro Colon im Buenos 
Aires, in 1933. My plan for this con- 
cert was to perform a program com- 
posed exclusively of American ic, 
that is of all the nations in both Amer- 
icas. When I began to look around for 
works by American I was 
amazed to find that there were no rep- 
resentative works to be had, there were 


Music 


composers, 


no scores or material available. This 
dificulty in getting the scores and 
compositions of other countries 1s the 


basic reason for the lack of interchange 
between nations 

I would suggest—nay beyond that I 
strongly urge—that a library or centre 
be created, where the North 
and South American could 
be made available for little or no cost— 
if only fer a perusal by those interested 


scores of 


cf rrp serTs 


In this way alone could information 
about composers and their works be- 
come familiar to others. Just as im- 


portant as any diplomatic maneouver or 
treaty for the good will between nations, 
is a musical understanding and appreci- 
ation between countries. 

Brazil, which is doubtless the great- 
est friend of the United States, could, 
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WEINBERGER COMPOSES 


Barbirolli to Conduct New Variations 
and Fugue at Opening Concert— 
Brosa to Play Berg Work 


A composition by Jaromir Wein- 
berger, “Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree’, Variations and Fugue on an old 
English tune dedicated to the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony and to 
John Barbirolli, will be heard at the 
opening concert of the orchestra next 
season on Oct. 12 

The variations are entitled ‘Her 
Majesty’s Virginal’; “The Madrigalists’ ; 
‘La Dame Noire’; ‘Scottish Highland- 
ers’; “Pastorale’; ‘Mr. Weller, Sr., Dis- 
cusses About Widows with His Son. 
Samuel Weller, Esq.’; ‘Sarabande for 
Princess Elizabeth, Electress Palatine 
and Queen of Bohemia’. 

' The Philharmonic under John Bar- 





WORK FOR PHILHARMONIC 





Enforced Seclusion of South 
America During World War 
Brought Forth a Wealth of 
Natural Talent and Fostered 
Originality 





Heitor Villa-Lobos 


with a real musical understanding, have 
an even closet bond which would make 
for lasting friendship. Guided by our 
wise foreign minister Oswaldo Aranha, 
great strides are even now being made 
to effect this new tie. 

Recently at the World’s Fair Music 
Hall, and in conjunction with Brazil’s 
participation in the World’s Fair, I was 
honored in being invited to conduct the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. In 
two programs we presented the leading 
music of Brazil and the acclaim of the 
critics vindicated our belief in the future 
of Brazilian music. 

Today, aside from our composers, the 
names of many of our performing artists 
are well known to North American lis- 
teners. Bidu Sayao, South American 
soprano, is a member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. Guiomar Novaes, 
pianist, is well known to American 
music lovers. Pery Machado, Noemi 
Bittencourt and Bernardo Segall too, 
having been heard by American audi- 


ences, have been greatly appreciated 
both in New York and on the West 
Coast. 





birolli will introduce the Violin 
Concerto of Alban Berg into its reper- 
toire at a pair of concerts on March 
28 and 29 next season when Antonio 
Brosa, Spanish violinist, will be the 
soloist. The Berg Concerto was given 
for the first time in New York on 
March 11, 1937, by the Boston Sym- 
phony under the baton of Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Louis Krasner was the soloist. 

When Mr. Brosa plays the work with 
the Philharmonic the performance will 
mark his debut with the society. 





Alfred R. Allen to Be Associated with 
Film Company 
Alfred Reginald Allen, who recently 
resigned his position as manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will become as- 
sociated with Harry Edington in his 
Famous Productions film company. 
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